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THE WEEK. 


TuereE is at last news of fighting in Korea, but the 
action, though sharp, was ona small scale. The en- 
gagement occurred on the 28th near Chong-ju, about 
thirty miles due west of Anju. Six companies of 
Russians, according to General Kuropatkin’s account, 
attacked a company of Japanese infantry anda squadron 
of cavalry. The Japanese were afterwards reinforced, 
and the Russians retired, ‘‘ the retirement being carried 
out with the deliberation of parade.” The Russians 
state that their own losses were three Cossacks killed, 
four officers and twelve Cossacks wounded. The 
Japanese official account is much briefer. ‘‘On the 
28th inst. a portion of our cavalry and infantry forces 
occupied Chong-ju after defeating the enemy. The 
enemy numbered about 600, and retreated in the 
direction of Wiju.” The Japanese put their own 
loss at five killed and thirteen wounded, and think the 
Russian loss must have been “at least equal to our 
own.” The Russian general pays a tribute to the 
gallantry of the Japanese. 





Tue meeting between the Kaiser and the King of 

Italy was not a very important diplomatic event. Their 
speeches were cordial and they both spoke warmly of 
the alliance. But this does not mean any de- 
arture from Italy's new foreign policy. The 
improvement in the relations of the _ three 
Western Powers—the most fortunate thing that 
has happened for many years—is not likely to be dis- 
turbed, unless there is some very stupid states- 
manship. None of the parties to this enfente 
cordiale ask of the others that they should 
renounce their diplomatic attachments; only that 
they should not wear a hostile aspect. We 
are sorry to hear that the latest accounts of the 
progress of the negotiations between our Government 
and the French Government are a little less promising. 
Everyone will wish a happy fortune to those negotia- 
tions with a whole heart. 


THERE was a very successful conference on the 
Macedonian question in the Caxton Hall on 
Tuesday. Among the speakers were M. Bérard, 
as charming a speaker as he is a writer; the 
widow of a former Prime Minister of Bulgaria; 
and Signor Agnoletti, who fought in the Garibaldi 
Legion in the Greek War. The other speakers 
included Mr. Bryce, the Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Munro 
Gibson, Lord Aberdeen, Dr. Hodgkin, and Mr. Nevin- 
son. The general consensus of the speakers was that 
the public opinion of the three Western Powers ought 
to hold the Governments to their pledges and duties. 
Mr. Nevinson gave a most terrible picture of the 
things he had seen done and suffered. M. Bérard 
pointed to the case of Crete and Dr. Hodgkin to 
the case of Lebanon as examples of what might be 
done and what had been done with signal success. 
The Bishop of Rochester lamented that Europe, armed 
to the teeth, seemed unable or unwilling to do this 
urgent piece of liberation. The truth is, of course, 
that the excessive armaments of Europe represent the 


triumph of appetites and panics, and it is just these 
elements that prevent the emancipation of the Balkans. 


Tue Government have issued a White Paper on 
recruiting for the Transvaal mines in the British Central 
Africa Protectorate. Itis an important document, and 
ought tobe read carefully byanyone whobelieves that the 
risks of abuses and ill-treatment in recruiting Chinamen 
have been painted too dark by Lord Milner’s critics. In 
this case we are dealing not with a foreign country but 
with a part of the British Empire. The conditions 
specified by Lord ILansdowne are far less harsh than the 
conditions under which the Chinaman is to be im- 
ported. Yet what happens in practice? On page 19 
we have an idyllic picture of the arrangements for 
transporting the labourers: ‘‘ The ocean steamers are 
also fitted up for the accommodation of natives. There 
is good ventilation, the sanitary arrangements are well 
looked after, and there is an ample supply of food and 
fresh water. There are several galleys at which they 
can cook their food.” On page 24 we have the report 
of the Superintendent of Native Affairs, who found 
that there was very serious overcrowding, a de- 
fective supply of water, and that the state of 
affairs was ‘‘certainly not healthy.” We find 
again that Lord Milner, in reporting on the first 
three batches, remarks that ‘‘ it is to be regretted that 
natives from a warm climate were brought to the Rand 
in the first instance at the height of the South African 
winter. It is a general experience that natives from 
Central or Southern Central Africa are ill able to bear 
the cold though otherwise healthy climate of Johannes- 
burg unless they are introduced in a comparatively 
warm season of the year and thus enabled gradually 
to acclimatise themselves to the cold, instead of 
encountering it on their first arrival.” These remarks 
are suggested by the death of twenty natives in six 
weeks out of 385. But why, if general experience 
shows that importation in the winter has such grave 
effects, was there not anyone at Johannesburg who 
protested against that importation? It certainly does 
not suggest a very vigilant care on the part of the 
Government. 





It seems almost incredible that the Government 
really mean to proceed with the arrangements for 
importing Chinese serfs in spite of the grim warning of 
the outbreak of the plague. Yet apparently this is 
the case. We hope the Opposition will raise as many 
difficulties as possible, and continue still, as the Master 
of Balliol says in his letter, to prevent this ordinance 
from coming into operation. We think Members 
of Parliament would do well to consult a Blue- 
book issued by the Cape Government, extracts 
from which are quoted in the last South African News. 
The Cape Government have been making an inquiry 
into the conditions of labour in the mines of the Trans- 
vaal, and politicians ought to know the results. What 
we learn from the article in the South A/frican 
News suggests that there are some important facts 
in this Blue-book on the treatment of natives. 
We have always argued that it was evident that one 
of the reasons of the scarcity of labour is that the 
natives are worse treated in the Rand mines thar 
elsewhere. This was the rather indiscreet boast of 
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Dr. Jameson. It is a subject demanding investigation 
and close attention. weet 

Sir Micwaet Hicks Beacu has announced he will 
retire at the General Election. This is a serious loss 
to the House of Commons and to the Conservative 
Party. Sir Michael Hicks Beach is a redoubtable 
financier and a great Parliamentarian. Of his other 
qualities it is difficult to speak with the same emphasis 
or certainty. Somebody once said that nobody could 
really be as wise as Lord Thurlow looked. We do not 
say that nobody could be as stubborn and formid- 
able as Sir Michael Hicks Beach looks, but he 
certainly looks much more formidable and stub- 
born than he really is. Everyone knows that 
he hated extravagance, dreaded Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reckless temper, and wanted his party to be a party of 
economy and common sense. Butagreat many people 
did not know that strong as were his convictions on 
these points, they were certain to be overborne, and 
just as Lord Salisbury succumbed, Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach succumbed. Mr. Chamberlain conquered them 
both. Yet their presence in the party sometimes tended 
to create a false confidence in certain quarters, 
to make people think that Mr. Chamberlain would 
not really have his way. Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach is, above all things, a party man; 
that is the key to his extraordinary aberrations 
the last few months. Simultaneously with the news 
of his imminent retirement comes the news that Mr. 
Lewis Fry, one of the leaders of Bristol Unionism, has 
broken with his party on account of its Protectionist 
policy. a 

Tue Home Counties Liberal Association had a 
most successful conference and meeting at St. Albans 
on Friday. The meeting had been arranged long before 
the St. Albans vacancy arose, but the great victory there 
added a special enthusiasm to the proceedings. Resolu- 
tions were adopted condemning Chinese labour, Protec- 
tion, and the Education Act. Lord Portsmouth, who 
moved the first of the resolutions, remarked, very 
justly, that Lord Milner had been wrong in every 
political prophecy he had made in South Africa. 
At the meeting in the evening Mr. Morley made a 
great speech, in which he described Mr. Balfour as a 
Free Trade Minister held in office by 112 men who 
were Protectionists. He repeated the opinion which, 
to his credit, he always held and advanced in 
times when certain Imperialist politicians were 
trying to exasperate feeling between England and 
France, that a good understanding between England 
and France was the true test and the true key of suc- 
cessful diplomacy. We are glad, too, to note his pre- 
diction, which we believe to be a just one, that Labour 
would have an increase of Parliamentary strength and 
that its influence would be on the side of peace. 





THe demonstration organised by the Trade 
Unions in Hyde Park to protest against Chinese 
Labour was a remarkable success. Almost all the 
most trusted leaders of Trade Unionism were speak- 
ing from one or other of the twelve platforms, Mr. 
Burns, Mr. Steadman, Mr. Crooks, Mr. Broadhurst, 
Mr. Shackleton, Mr. Bell, and Mr. Barnes. The 
omission of Mr. Maddison was a real loss, not only 
because he is a very powerful speaker, but also 
because no man has a finer record on the whole of this 
South African policy of which Chinese serf labour is 
only another chapter. Mr. Keir Hardie was unfortu- 
nately absent from illness. There were other speakers 
besides Trade Unionists, Dr. Clifford, Mr. Meyer, 
Liberal Members of Parliament like Dr. Macnamara and 
Mr. Trevelyan, and an Independent Labour Party plat- 
form with Mr. J. R. MacDonald and Dr. Despard. 
One of the most interesting incidents was the 
applause of the name of Dr. Percival. Mr. 


Burns had been speaking of the missionaries 
who proposed to convert the Chinamen to 
the religion of Mr. Beit and the moral code of Dr. 
Rutherfoord Harris. Someone called out the name of 
Dr. Percival and there was an instant and sponta- 
neous demonstration from the huge audience. This 
great meeting has been succeeded by others in the north 
of England, and there is shortly to be a demonstration 
in Edinburgh. A town’s meeting was held at Sydney 
on Tuesday with the Lord Mayor in the chair, at which 
strong resolutions have been adopted. 

Tue closing debate on Tuesday, when Parliament 
adjourned, was marked by a very effective attack on 
the Government from the Leader of the Opposition. 
He surveyed the general disorder and confusion in 
which the Government is involved, made great play with 
the Wharton incident, and, after some very buoyant 
raillery, spoke with a severity most just and neces- 
sary on the extraordinary speech a servant of the 
Crown had made in Johannesburg last Satur- 
day. Lord Milner had explained that as long as 
Messrs. Wernher, Dunkelsbuhler, Sutro, Albu, and 
their friends and colleagues believe in him he does 
not care what people who are mere Englishmen or 
Scotchmen think of him, though they happen to be 
his masters. This has naturally delighted the Daily 
Telegraph. Mr. Balfour made one of his evasive 
speeches, but he did not show his usual dexterity. The 
debate was continued in two very clever speeches from 
Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Robson. Mr. Lloyd-George 
gave his own version of the Wharton incident. ‘‘ The 
Prime Minister tried to escape from the Birming- 
ham compound, but, being discovered by the 
overseer before he had gone very far beyond 
the fence, he and his colleagues were brought 
back by their pig-tails.” Mr. Robson hit off the posi- 
tion of the Government very aptly: ‘‘ This was the 
unique position of the Ministry—it obtained the sup- 
port of the great bulk of its followers on the express 
ground that its assurances were not to be believed.” 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who spoke later, was subjected 
to a very stupid slight by his party, which retired in 
force. Perhaps they were in imagination in the Isle 
of Wight. 

On Monday Mr. Graham Murray explained to the 
House of Commons the provisions of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Bill. Unlike the English Acts, this measure will 

rovide for the retention of direct education authority. 
he area of the authority will, however, cease to be the 
parish, which has been the unit of educational adminis- 
tration, informally or formally, since the Reformation, 
the local governmert district (intended for road and 
public health purposes, and adopted in last year’s 
Licensing Act) superseding it. The existing school 
boards of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen 
will retain their present jurisdiction; perhaps some 
of the larger burghs, such as Greenock, Leith, and 
Paisley, will make good a claim for similar treatment. 
The Education Fund was to be consolidated out of 
various grants made under different statutes ; and in 
one or two cases where there had been an option of 
applying the money to purposes of education or in 
relief of rates, the grant will no longer be available 
for the latter object. The district authority is to deal 
with primary and secondary education, to appoint 
managers for each school, and to have power to help 
out of the rates such voluntary schools as exist in 
Scotland, being supported chiefly by the Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians. Four Provincial Councils 
are to be established, being appointed by a mixed con- 
stituency. This was the only feature of the scheme 
not well received. Perhaps it was intended to satisfy 
those who think that the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment ought to be moved to Edinburgh, or otherwise 
made more amenable to various sections of public 
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Opinion. We are not surprised that English and Welsh 
Liberals contrasted the treatment of Scotland with that 
of England. 





Tur Government have suffered an acute humilia- 
tion. Major Seely has resigned his seat. He has 
resigned it because he is at variance with the Govern- 
ment. He quarrels with their policy on two important 
issues—that of fiscal reform and that of Chinese labour. 
The circumstances of his resignation give to his revolt 
a particularly aggressive character. The last time he 
tried to speak in the House of Commons his own party 
refused to allow him to be heard. This rebel decides 
to contest his constituency. The Liberals, very 
properly in our opinion, decide to support him. Mr. 
Baring, the Liberal candidate, with great public spirit 
refuses to enter the lists and throws his influence on 
the side of Major Seely. Everyone is waiting for the 
battle. There is keen expectation, and men are longing 
to defend at the polls the opinions that provoked 
such acrimony in the House of Commons, Alas! 
all these expectations are disappointed. The other 
party, so full of valour and noise when Major 
Seely tries to speak in the House of Commons, 
are all for silence and discretion when the 
venue is changed to his constituency. No wonder 
the Zimes and other Unionist organs are redoubling 
their vehemence in attacking the Opposition. It is one 
way, and a natural way, of covering a remarkable 
retreat. They have been defeated by Major Seely— 
defeated without daring to strike a blow. 





Tue Yorkshire Daily Observer \ast week con- 
tained an account of an interesting and instructive 
exhibition in Bradford organised by the Bradford and 
District League against Protection. The exhibits were 
samples of food obtained in Roubaix, Elberfeld, and 
Leipzig, three of the most important centres of the 
worsted industry on the continent. The League 
instructed its agents to buy in working-class shops a 
week’s consumption of food of a working-class 
family with an income of from twenty to twenty-four 
shillings a week, following as closely as possible the 
details of expenditure contained in the working-class 
budgets in Appendix III. of the Board of Trade Blue 
Book. The articles chosen for comparison were 
bread, ham, coffee, cheese, sugar, and potatoes. In 
prices Bradford’s bill worked out at 2s. 3d as compared 
with 3s. 4d. in Roubaix, 2s. 1ofd. in Elberfeld, and 
2s. 53d. in Leipzig. But the difference in quality is 
much more soed than the difference in prices. The 
Roubaix coffee, for example, was found to be adulte- 
rated to the extent of from 20 to 25 per cent., and the 
German to the extent of 10 per cent. One of the Elber- 
feld loaves was entirely of rye and “as hard asa brick.” 
The Roubaix cheese was reported to be of a quality 
unsaleable in this country. This is a very interesting 
scheme, and other Free Trade leagues would do well 
to imitate it. Only they will have to act soon, for 
Mr. Jesse Collings has explained to the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce that he hopes soon to see 
the present Tariff Commission made a permanent 
institution under the control of a Minister of Commerce, 
and when the Tariff Reformers are part of the Govern- 
ment it will be rank treason to import foreign stuff for 
purposes of comparison. 


It is pleasant to learn that the Red Indians in 
Canada are increasing. Their numbers are said to 
have risen from about 85,000 in 1878 to over 108,000. 
The amount of their increase is not certain, as the 
estimate in 1878 was only approximate ; but there can 
be no doubt that in Canada at least the race is not 
dying out. It has always been difficult for the white 
man to regard the red as anything except either a 


species of vermin or a curiosity of natural history. 
Both his virtues and vices are unlike ours, and contact 
with the European is apt to bring out only his vices. 
His race is one that, having developed very completely 
and strangely along its own lines, is unfitted to adapt 
itself to our ways of living. The Indian ina civilised 
country where he can neither fight nor hunt is an 
aimless ghost drifting over the changed scenes of 
his former life. It is at least to our credit that in 
British North America we have inclined to treat him 
rather as a curiosity than as a kind of vermin. We 
have not often been guilty towards him of the savage 
treachery once common in the United States. We 
leave him to himself at least, and try to keep our bar- 
gains with him, and in consequence we have far less 
trouble with him than the Americans have. It may be, 
indeed, that the Indian now he has a chance of fair 
play may show some power of adapting himself to the 
conditions we have imposed upon him. The fact that 


his numbers are increasing seems to offer some hope of 
this. 





Tue old Brig of Ayr has been declared unsafe for 
foot passengers and is to be closed. It is estimated 
that £5,000 must be spent upon its restoration. This 
is rather a large price to pay for the preservation of 
a relic mainly because it is the subject of a famous 
poem. Yet there is little doubt but that it will be paid, 
if not by Ayr itself, by contributions from the whole of 
Scotland. It is a pretty trait of the national pride in 
the chosen poet, and probably the Scotch will undergo 
it cheerfully, although this is not an age in which 
poetry is held in much account. Nothing, indeed, 
could be stranger than the manner in which we treat 
poets and poetry. We profess an immense respect for 
poets provided they are dead and canonised. But we are 
notin theleast eagerto encourage theirliving successors. 
There are many people who would far sooner subscribe 
five pounds towards the preservation of some object 
celebrated by a poet than read the poem that celebrates 
it, or indeed any of his works. Shakespeare in 
England, Burns in Scotland, are national fetishes. 
Each nation is as fond of them as of a great victory. 
In England we are ready to be interested in everything 
connected with Shakespeare except his poetry. In 
Scotland, perhaps, it is better. But Burns, in his life- 
time, was not lavishly remunerated, and if another 
Burns or Shakespeare arose, it is probable that 
if their works were read at all they would most of 
them be read from the circulating library; if after 
years of illustrious toil they obtained pensions from 
the Civil List, there would doubtless be protests in 
Parliament from members who had never heard their 
names. 


THE excavations at Waverley Abbey near Farnham 
have been completed, and the Surrey Archeological 
Society reports that the plan of the buildings now laid 
bare is more complete than that of any other Cistercian 
foundation in England. Among other discoveries, the 
remains of a guest hall, an infirmary, and a large 
barn have been found. Waverley was the original 
Cistercian settlement in England, and was more famous 
perhaps for its devotion to business than to religion. 
The monks farmed, gardened, and engaged in the wool 
trade with such success as to arouse the greed of King 
John and endanger the existence of the Abbey. But 
John was appeased, after he had terrified all the monks 
into flight, and became their benefactor. The Abbey 
increased in wealth and power until it was suppressed 
by Henry VIII. ; but its suppression was not the end of 
its history or its fame. The title Waverley, which 
conjures up all the delights of romance to the readers 
of every civilised tongue, was suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott by the annals of the ruined Cistercian 
monastery. 
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THE HYDE PARK MEETING. 


re IR, I believe public meetings, multitudinous or 

not, seldom are intended for discussion : that 
is not their function. Thev are a public manifestation 
of the strength of those who are of a certain opinion.” 
This dictum of John Stuart Mill’s describes the place 
in British politics and British history of such demon- 
strations as that at which the working men of London 
gave expression to their opinion on Chinese Labour last 
Saturday. It is a place, ancient, honourable, and edify- 
ing, won by courage and sacrifice and held by the best 
qualities of citizenship. Democracy as a form of 
government has yet to be developed in England ; asa 
power of protest ithas alineagealready. Asaman moved 
last Saturday among the eager faces in Hyde Park, 
many of them stamped with the signs of poverty, 
precarious livelihood, and the hazards of a hard and 
doubtful lot, he might have pictured the London re- 
formers a century ago pouring into the Marylebone 
Fields or the Westminster Palace Yard or Chalk Farm 
to defend the rights of free speech against two annihi- 
lating Coercion Acts. Ofthe many meetings that have 
given democracy its occasional voice and won for it 
its gradual rights, two things will at least be remem- 


bered. The leaders were ready to sacrifice their 
lives, and the rank and file were ready to 
subordinate their instincts of violence or impa- 


tience, to a great and solemn civic purpose. For 
any Englishman or Scotchman who has an eye for 
the play and action of the great forces that have made 
his country, there is a place in his National Gallery 
just as surely for Gerrald and Hardy and Place and 
Muir as there is for legislators and triumphant 
generals. To that great dual tradition of personal 
courage and collective orderliness and self-respect the 
British democratic movements have rarely been false. 
From the day in 1791 when one Birmingham mob 
destroyed Dr. Priestley’s house to the day in 1901 
when another Birmingham mob tried to destroy its own 
Town Hall, the disorder and fury and intolerance of 
public life have, in the main, been the weapons, not of 
the champions, but of the enemies of freedom. 

When Bright watched the crowd cheering Garibaldi 
in the streets, he remarked “if the people would only 
make a few demonstrations for themselves we could do 
something for, them.” Some cynical critic has said 
that the men and banners that figured in Saturday’s pro- 
cession have done duty in the most various and remote 
causes. That surely is not a matter for unqualified 
reproach. The men may often have been ignorant, the 
banners may often have floated over a dimly-intelligent 
enthusiasm, but at least it was to the tocsin of some 
unselfish cause that men and banners assembled. There 
have often been sneers at the Trades Union Congress 
for its digressions. Whatconcern, it has been asked, have 
these men who direct the affairs of industrial societies, 
whose preoccupations are wages, hours, sick funds, 
minimum standard, the collective bargain, with the 
merits of war or peace, Turkish or Christian rule, 
Chartered or Imperial Government in some distant 
colony? The statesmen of trades unionism have 
understood the frontiers of their province very dif- 
ferently. They have seen that to the labouring classes 
there is nothing in politics which is irrelevant. 
They have not always, it is true, impressed their 


own sane and large views on the working man. Those 
of us who thought the war wrong and the claim for 
annexation degrading are not likely to flatter the 
populace or to pretend that working men are less liable 
than other classes to be swept away by the passion for 
conquest. Such Liberals remembering the election of 
1900 are more likely to brood over that saying of 
Rousseau’s, “that by the use that people make of 
their few moments of liberty they deserve to lose it.” 
But of all the classes that have led opinion in one 
category or another, Bishops or Nonconformists, 
Divines or party politicians, these men have the best 
record for the last melancholy year. They were often 
deserted by their followers, their warnings were 
neglected, some of them were rejected by their own 
constituents, because working men were seized with the 
spirit of conquest or revenge, or seduced by material 
promises. When others said that indignation was an 
expensive luxury, and that to denounce wrong was 
sometimes to squander resources that may prevent it, 
these men risked their influence, their authority, 
their hopes of resuming lost leadership, rather than 
be accomplices in ill-doing. The real power, if 
we mistake not, goes to those spendthrifts and 
not to the parsimonious leaders who were ready to 
borrow a little popularity from any source to eke out 
what they thought they were losing by an occasional 
and sparing rebuke of wrong. The trade-unionist 
leaders maintained this commanding position just 
because they had a commanding view of the functions 
of the trade unions. The trade unions represent in 
their eyes more than a mere selfish instinct, the impulse 
of self-preservation in a struggle; they serve a civic 
function just as much as an industrial function. It is 
their aim to build up and fortify the self-respect of the 
working classes, to teach them to despise the bribes 
or the threats or the patronising graces of power, to 
exhibit the robust independence of a democracy, 
rather than the servility of a proletariat, at the hire of 
every false emotion or corrupt adventure, to remember 
in Lord Acton’s splendid phrase that it is they who have 
the heaviest stake in the country, ‘‘ for whom mis- 
government means not mortified pride or stinted luxury, 
but want and pain, and degradation and risk to their 
own lives and to their children’s souls.” 


To those who see the trade-union movement in 
this light, as a movement that tries to spread educa- 
tion and enlightened freedom much as the first 
Radicals, at risk of their lives and liberties, set about 
bringing a new force into politics in the instructed public 
spirit of the unenfranchised and neglected classes, last 
Saturday’s meeting was an inspiring and encouraging 
spectacle.. It was stimulating to hear Mr. Crooks re- 
minding his audience of the days when a London mob 
pursued him with stones in Victoria Park because he 
said the war was unjust. Many a man can see now 
what forces made the war, what was its origin, what 
its motive, what counterfeit enthusiasm led captive the 
popular mind ; but the men who led Saturday’s demon- 
stration had enough insight to grasp these facts not at 
the dénouement but in the first act. That insight was 
theirs because to men like Mr. Burns or Mr. Crooks 
their political opinions on the war were not a mere 
empiricism; they spring from a deeply-laid belief in 
self-government, that sympathy which is dim and faded 
in other classes but is sfill an active and guiding 
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principle for these who have lived closest to the 
discomforts of life. These men it is true are not 
average men. But it is a cheering sign that men who 
wield their influence are men who have escaped the 
deadly decadence of ideals and have clung to the 
doctrine that the life of a small nation is a sacred 
thing. They are men whose sympathies are all the 
quicker, the more generous, the more luminous 
for their contact with hard realities. Mr. Burns 
is a great personality, a man bred at rare 
intervals by any movement. He is that scarce 
thing in England, an orator. His blows are hard, but 
scarcely ever wild ; his adjectives vigorous and some- 
times savage, but never indiscriminate. He cares as 
very few men care for form, epigram, the luminous 
phrase, the picturesque or the piercing sentence. But 
if we forget his power as an orator and only think of 
him as a politician, what is it that strikes the hearer? 
It is that he abjures the sorcery of plunder and the 
sorcery of hate. No man has less in common with the 
legendary Jacobin, the mob orator inthe red cap. He 
never sets religion against religion, class against 
class. He never exalts the poor against the 
rich. He strikes hard, fearlessly, bitterly, but 
he strikes at shams and abuses in every class. 
He strikes hardest for the defenceless, for the voice- 
less, for the subject populations of the Empire. 
It was characteristic of him that speaking to thirty 
thousand working men he did not incite them to re- 
member that their hard-paid taxes had gone to the 
enrichment of alicn millionaires; it was his chief 
complaint that Parliament, that proud heritage 
of every Briton, had become the ‘mistress of alien 
monopoly.” He spoke not as to working men 
wronged, but as to Englishmen dishonoured. He 
did not inflame his hearers by reminding them that 
they were to be excluded from a great field of 
employment ; he told them of the wrongs of the 
Kaffir, of the deadly diseases of the mines, of 
the slavery under which the Chinamen were to 
live. He is the great type of democracy, and the 
great type of bureaucracy was speaking at the same 
moment seven thousand miles away, declaring that 
he did not ‘‘care twopence” for the opinion of England. 
The war, the attempted suspension of the Constitution 
at the Cape, the Rhodes Trust, the packed Commission, 
the demand for Chinese labour—these things make up 
the career of Lord Milner, the great bureaucrat. Is it 
too much to claim that the tribune of the people has 
kept a mind more independent and more spacious ? 





THE BALKAN CONFERENCE. 


HE Balkan Committee acted wisely in summon- 

ing a conference to meet on Tuesday to discuss 

the situation in Macedonia. If anyone remained in 
any doubt of the necessity of such a conference, his 
hesitation must have disappeared precipitately the day 
before the conference. Lord Percy, replying to 
questions and some gentle criticisms from Mr, Bryce, 
Mr. Allen, and Mr. Moon, made a listless and luke- 
warm speech which leaves a very uncomfortable impres- 
sion of the intentions of the Government. As our readers 
know, it is now nearly six months since the reform 
scheme was drafted. That scheme was to protect the 
Macedonians from wrongs that are unendurable. As 


week after week has slipped by the patience of this un- 
happy population has dribbled away, and the hope of 
averting another outbreak, with its weary round of 
rising, retaliation, and massacre, has faded on the 
horizon. Meanwhile the population itself is living in 
abject wretchedness, only saved from extermination by 
the courageous succour of Mr. and Mrs. Brailsford and 
other agents of the Relief Committee, a work of rescue 
that has been hampered at every stage by the Turkish 
authorities. Lord Percy when invited, in face of these 
facts, to acknowledge that the scheme has failed and 
that what time remains to us had better be spent in a 
more energetic application of more hopeful measures, 
replies by exonerating the Turks, which is another 
way of accusing the Powers on which he relies. ‘It 
was only fair to say, however, that the chief responsi- 
bility for the delay did not rest with the Turkish 
Government, but was due to the extreme difficulty of 
settling a large number of comparatively small 
technical points.” If what Lord Percy says is accurate, 
the Powers have shown even more supine unwisdom 
than any of their critics had supposed. But no one else, 
we fancy, will so adjust the ‘‘ balance of criminality” 
as entirely to acquit the Turk. Lord Percy, almost 
alone among observers, refuses to consider the 
scheme a failure. And why? Because it is ‘‘ prema- 
ture to describe as a failure a scheme which has not 
been put in operation.” It is a happy discovery. No 
doubt Lord Percy will give the Berlin Treaty the benefit 
of the same plea for patience. Other people think the 
Balkans are haunted not only by the ghosts of thou- 
sands of murdered men and women, but by the ghosts 
of hundreds of broken pledges ; but Lord Percy would 
not call the Berlin treaty a failure: it is simply a treaty 
that has not been put in operation. There is perhaps a 
glimmer of hope in his concluding statements about 
the European occupation of the various areas, but even 
here he assigns to his own Government a very secon- 
dary and passive part. The Government are prepared 
‘to fallin with” any arrangement suggested by the 
other Powers. 

We do not think the Government are quite so pale 
and inanimate a figure as Lord Percy paints them. But 
even an Under-Secretary has a certain importance, 
and it is disastrous that a man in Lord Percy’s position 
should be so negligent of his responsibilities—responsi- 
bilities of which he might have learned something, as 
Dr. Hodgkin well said on Tuesday, from his grand- 
father, the Duke of Argyll—and so ill-affected to the 
cause of liberation. Tuesday’s conference, represent- 
ing men of all parties, serves to remind the country 
that our responsibilities cannot be shouldered off on to 
other Powers. A generation ago the majority of the 
nation supported Disraeli in his contention that British 
interests were involved in preserving as much as 
possible of Turkish rule from the débris ot the Russo- 
Turkish war. Disraeli believed that our interests con- 
flicted with the aspirations of the Macedonians. To 
serve our interests, and thereby to defeat those aspira- 
tions, was therefore on this interpretation of the facts 
a paramount end, an end to be achieved by some very 
tricky diplomacy. It is perfectly intelligible that a 
man should argue that Disraeli was quite right, that 
Imperialism is a poor, pliant thing if it shrinks from 
sacrifices, that Disraeli asked the nation to sacrifice its 
feelings of compassion and humanityjust as Imperialism 
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has asked the nation to sacrifice those sentiments since, 
and that if hard realism demanded that we should 
intervene to-day to prolong and extend the reign of the 
Turk we ought to do it. What is not intelligible is 
that men should think they can shuffle off the conse- 
quences of their actions, or that it is a manly thing to 
forget or deny them. Whether the Imperialists were 
right or wrong in 1878, the consequence of 
their conduct was that a great tract of country 
which would have been emancipated from Turkey 
is still governed by Turkey. And any man 
who thinks it a disaster to a European com- 
munity to be governed by this Asiatic ruler, who 
levies his toll on the lives of men and the honour of 
women, will agree that it is the duty of a nation which 
for its own purposes put back a community into those 
afflictions to do all it can to alleviate them, and to be 
active and not merely passive partners in the work of 
liberation. 

The speakers at Tuesday’s conference, including 
M. Bérard and an _ Italian representative who 
had fought for Greece in the last Turkish war, 
agreed with Mr. Bryce that the simplest and most 
hopeful solution is the solution Lord Lansdowne 
himself proposed—the appointment of a Christian 
Governor not responsible to the Turk. That solu- 
tion, as Mr. Bryce pointed out in his excellent 
speech, evades several difficulties. It can be a prompt 
solution ; it does away with all the risks and delays 
about subordinate appointments, and it postpones 
the final adjudication of all the competitive claims of 
Christian Powers. It is a melancholy reflection that 
the Asiatic who won his European empire because 
Europeans were Venetians or Genoese or Frenchmen, 
and forgot they were Europeans, has kept his destroy- 
ing grasp on it because there has always been some 
European people ready to draw a profit from Asiatic 
misrule, some statesman of the temper of Disraeli 
or Bismarck. It is a 


scandal that the 
Sultan, after all the massacres of the last 
ten years, should still be able to count on 
the jealousies and appetites of Europe in his 


diplomatic dispositions. All the hopes he builds on 
those shameful facts may be thwarted if a Christian 
Governor is appointed and the three Great Western 
Powers determine to assume the leadership which has 
passed to them from the dilatory hands of Austria and 
Russia. But if this solution is not applied quickly and 
resolutely, the snows will have melted and the respite 
will have gone. 





THE GERMAN ARMY AND SOCIALISM. 


I’ is a fact of no little significance that the greatest 
‘*literary ” sensation of the year 1903 in Ger- 
many was a work, in the form of a novel—of no 
particular literary merit—dealing with the German 
army. This book — Jena oder Sedan? — met instan- 
taneously with unparalleled success. Prohibited on all 
State railway bookstalls, it went through as many 
editions in as many months, was finally issued at a 
popular price, and has nearly rivalled not only the 
notoriety but even the sale of Zola’s Nana; while 
its author, Herr Beyerlein, fifteen months ago an obscure 
barrister, has sprung into the first rank of writers. 
Emboldened by this initial success, Herr Beyerlein 


produced a play, Zapfenstreich, also dealing with 
military life, which immediately became the theatrical 
‘*hit” of the year in Berlin and elsewhere, and is still 
being played nightly—though officers are not permitted 
to see it—before full houses. And Beyerlein has set 
the fashion. Military novels purporting to make dis- 
closures are positively flooding the market. There was 
Lieutenant Bilse’s novel, Aus einer kleinen Garnison— 
a book of no literary merit whatever, though of life- 
like portraiture—followed by the trial of the author, 
his condemnation, and the disbandment, in conse- 
quence, of almost the entire officers’ corps in the 
garrison town of Forbach. Then came £rs¢klassige 
Menschen (“First-class men”) from the pen of 
a former officer of the Guards, a Count and well- 
known military novelist to boot, who writes under the 
pseudonym of Baron von Schlicht. Though Baron 
Schlicht is the most practised writer, of the three 
books in question his ‘‘ First-class Men” was far the 
most sensational, coarse, and offensive from the Ger- 
man point of view. But, in spite of the obvious defects 
in these works, the inner gist and truth in them has 
appealed strongly to the public, which absorbs them 
as fast as they appear. Beyerlein’s book, though 
melodramatic and ponderous, was immensely superior 
to all the others, as the author had something fresh 
to say, and said it with a certain -rough-hewn 
picturesqueness of style. The question he raised, 
which gave the cue to all his imitators, was: Is the 
army in good fighting condition? Are the cavalry 
shock tactics, the parade drills and goose step, the 
incessant inspections, which needlessly fatigue the men 
while provoking undesirable methods of instruction, 
useful or desirable accomplishments in a modern army ? 
Is the class, almost caste spirit, of the officers 
necessary ; their behaviour towards the men always 
judicious, or their behaviour in andout of barracks always 
gentlemanly? In fine, is the army, with its traditional 
Prussian pipe-clay spirit, not making for another Jena 
rather than for Sedan? Added to which Beyerlein 
endeavoured to show how Socialism was penetrating 
into all ranks of the army despite the stringent regula- 
tions prohibiting the soldiers from discussing Socialist 
ideas, reading Socialist newspapers, or associating 
themselves in any way with the Socialist agitation. In 
a word, Germans have begun to cast doubts on the 
efficiency and methods of the army. 


What this means can only be understood when it is 
realised that ever since the proclamation of the German 
Empire at Versailles the infallibility of the army has 
been believed in by most Germans as a national creed. 
Inviolable, sacrosanct, for over thirty years nobody ever 
ventured to criticise it. Its methods have hitherto been 
regarded as exemplary, its officers as a privileged class 
of men, a breed of preux chevaliers to whom all, 
young and old, the learned and the unlearned, were 


wont to look up with reverential deference. 
Beyerlein’s book demolished the pedestal and 
opened the floodgates of free criticism. This 


probably would not have been had not the public been 
incensed at a whole series of trials of officers and non- 
commissioned officers for maltreating soldiers, which 
reached its apogee in the case of Sergeant Breidenbach 
—a perfect monster, who was shown to have taken 
physical pleasure in the pain he inflicted upon the 
soldiers. Then a naval cadet, who killed a drunken 
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soldier by stabbing him with his dirk in the back, was 
sentenced, after several trials, to a few years’ incarcera- 
tion in a fortress. Prince Arenburg, who shot a nigger 
and then thrust his walking-stick into the wound in the 
man’s head, wriggling it about until the man expired, 
after four trials was finally acquitted on the ground of 
imbecility, and is now enjoying life in a private asylum ; 
whereas a few soldiers who assaulted a sergeant ina 
drunken affray the night before the expiry of their 
term of service were sentenced to seven years’ imprison- 
ment apiece. The marked discrepancy between the 
punishments meted out to soldiers and those inflicted 
on their superior officers has led to widespread discontent 
which the latest form of military novel has but served 
to accentuate. Germans are beginning to feel that all 
is not right. A vague feeling of general malaise—no 
uncommon thing in Germany—has begun to show it- 
self. 

Now it would be a grave mistake to deduce from 
the fact that certain evil people and things in the Ger- 
man Army have been exposed that therefore the whole 
system is bad, that the officers are incapable, and the 
soldiers all martyrs. Without doubt the Prussian 
drill system is open to legitimate criticism, as are the 
methods of some officers and many sergeants in their 
zeal to enforce it. The events at “one” garrison 
town are not typical of ‘‘all” garrison towns. 
Jena oder Sedan? does not show so much that 
the army is inefficient as that it might be made 
far more efficient. What is really happening is 
that the army is going through a ‘‘ moral” crisis. This 
is not unnatural in any army that has been so long 
inactive. As in Germany generally, so in the army. 
The old German simplicity of life is rapidly disappear- 
ing. Luxury is growing apace, and with the still- 
stand imposed on the army by thirty years of peace a 
desire for achieving proficiency in something has arisen 
which has found an outlet in a mania for mechanical 
precision in drill. It has become difficult, too, to get 
the right material for non-commissioned officers. There 
are more lucrative civilian positions to be had nowa- 
days elsewhere, and the better class of men will not 
capitulate, as it iscalled, any more. To the dearth of 
sergeants a want of officers has setin. The poorer men 
find it hard to keep up with the new smart fashions; and 
the German aristocracy is not rich. Meanwhile, do what 
the authorities may, Socialism creeps into the barracks ; 
and it is now an admitted fact that many a peasant 
enters the army a confirmed Royalist to leave it a con- 
firmed Socialist. The truth is not only the army but 
all Germany is going through a period of transition. 
Germans are beginning to itch at the old restrictions, 
at the class privileges and Government that still oppress 
them. They want more freedom. Liberalism in 
Germany has been a complete failure. Socialism has 
arisen in its place; clear-sighted and self-conscious. 
It has come to be the bible of the working 
classes, while the great class of the discontented 
sullenly support it. It is the only serious form of 
opposition to the Government, to reaction, to the junker 
classes left. The three million odd votes which the 
Socialist party polled at the last elections is sufficient 
justification for its existence. Class movement that it 
is, it has become a great factor in German politics. It 
is likely to grow still stronger. No sane Government 
can now afford to regard it as a ‘“ passing phase,” 


or attempt to stamp out the movement by coercive 
legislation. The situation is that while most Germans 
now clearly see this, the army does not. Conservative 
as all armies are, the German army is no exception. 
The idea, too, that the army is the pillar 
of monarchy while Socialism is  anti-monarchical 
would seem to lend some justification to the view 
held by the military and ruling authorities in Ger- 
many that Social Democracy, as the avowed enemy of 
the existing order of things, must necessarily be treated 
as the “inner” enemy. Hence Socialist soldiers are 
regarded with mistrust and sergeants are instructed to 
keep a ‘‘sharp eye” upon them. On the other hand, it 
seems to be admitted that the Socialists make excellent 
soldiers and are more alert than the average peasant 
class. Nevertheless, the old idea that Socialism and 
anarchism are identical still prevails in the military 
mind ; and woe to the soldier who is found reading a 
Socialist paper. In this connection the recent debates 
in the Reichstag on army matters were remark- 
ably instructive. In the first place the Socialists 
were opposed by a new Minister of War, who is 
endowed with a gift for repartee, and in the 
second place they showed that some of the other 
parties felt it incumbent upon them to exercise the 
right of criticism and give public expression to the feel- 
ings of their constituencies. The debate elicited two 
very significant declarations—the one from the Minister 
of War, illustrating the woodenness of military opinion, 
the other from the mouth of the Socialist leader, Bebel, 
which though—probably purposely—little noted by the 
Press at the time is none the less of great importance and 
highly illustrative of the elasticity of the Socialist move- 
ment. Nettled by the Socialist attacks the Minister of 
War declared that he preferred a loyal soldier who shot 
‘* indifferently ” to a Socialist soldier who shot “ well.” 
Well! that is the spirit that Beyerlein attacked in 
Jena oder Sedan? It is the spirit of the times of 
Jena. Had the Minister of War ever seen a Boer youth 
shoot down one of our braves ata distance of over a 
mile it may be doubted whether he would have com- 
mitted himself publicly to such a statement. Observe 
Bebel’s retort. The Socialists, he said on behalf 
of the party, would fight to the death for the 
Fatherland like other loyal soldiers, if need be. 
The army could not do without the Socialists. To 
which the Minister of War replied; he heard Bebel’s 
message, but put no faith in it. In these two state- 
ments much that is agitating modern Germany is 
explained : on the one hand, class spirit, hidebound 
military prejudice, Conversatism in its most litera] 
meaning ; on the other, reform, progress, and buoyant 
optimism in the future. 





A PRECEDENT. 


ORD SPENCER probably hit the mark exactly when 

he reminded Lord Goschen, in the recent debate, 

that Royal Commissions “have a very effective dilatory 
action on legislation ; and to my mind ” (said he) “they are 
generally appointed for the sake of postponing the settle- 
ment of any question!” We were inclined to wonder that 
Mr. Balfour did not resort to that expedient, but he had his 
reasons. There was a precedent to his hand in the Royal 
Commission on the Depression in Trade and Industry of 
1885. It was appointed by the Tory Government of 
that fateful year. They had come in at about 
high tide of the “Fair Trade” agitation. But 
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they were little disposed towards the views of the 
tariff reformers of that day—mostly their own supporters. 
“ Still,” as Lord Iddesleigh’s biographer says, “they were 
expected to do something, and they could and did appoint 
a Commission.” If only Mr. Balfour could have ridden off 
upon such a precedent last summer! But if he could have 
been allowed to.do sa, he is yet no ardent worshipper of 
precedents, and this one had no pleasant ending for be- 
lievers in fiscal retaliations, preferences, and reciprocities. 
Lord Iddesleigh said, wittily, that “the reciprocity 
that was wanted was what could not be got, and 
what could be got was not reciprocity.” It is 
instructive to look back at that Royal Commission. It 
began to take evidence on October 7, 1885, and gave its 
final report on December 21, 1886. Lord Iddesleigh him- 
self was chairman. Amongst his Conservative colleagues 
he had, besides Lord Dunraven, Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, Mr. W. L. Jackson, all in subsequent 
years raised to the peerage; Mr. (now Sir) N. H. Houlds- 
worth, Mr. W. Farrer Ecroyd, and Mr. (now Sir) John Aird. 
Not that these members of the Commission were there only 
in their quality of politicians; for they were nearly all 
representatives of large industrial or commercial interests. 
‘There were in all twenty-three members, and in Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) J. J. Allport, Mr. (now Sir) Charles M. Palmer, 
Mr. T. Birtwhistle, and Mr. (now Sir) Nevile Lubbock are 
to be recognised representatives of our railways, and our 
coal, and iron, cotton, shipping, and West Indian sugar 
industries. In Mr. David Dale there was the great wages 
arbitrator of the Cleveland district; and there were also 
Mr. R. H. Inglis-Palgrave and Professor Bonamy Price to 
ensure that the higher economics should not fail of their 
part in the great inquiry. It was a strong Commission, 
actually, representatively, and entitled to public confidence. 
It had to deal with a complexity of problems perhaps as 
great as any in our history, and beyond any in our more 
recent experience. Our agriculture was at that time in the 
earlier agonies of the low prices brought about through the 
rapid development of the vast wheat areas of the United 
States and the cheapening of the cost of transport, and it 
teok little comfort from the fact that the farmers of France 
and Germany were in like distress. Our foreign trade was 
shrinking both in value and quantity. Employment was so 
reduced as to bring riots in our streets. The Fair Trade 
agitation of those days had thus a pretext that is wholly 
wanting to the tariff reformers of to-day. The complexity 
of the problems to be dealt with, moreover, was aggravated 
by the interposition of the currency question, arising out of 
the slackness of gold supplies, with its relation to the de- 
pression of prices and of trade. Thus to the discontent of 
the Fair Traders was added that of the Bimetallists. The 
question of the appreciation of the standard of value and its 
effect upon prices had, in the end, to be relegated to 
another Commission, and Lord Iddesleigh and his col- 
leagues had to content themselves with “ giving it a leading 
place in the enumeration of the influences which have 
tended to produce the present depression.” 

On the other hand, it is difficult to find a 
single factor in the case of the tariff reformers of 
to-day which was not present in the case of the 
Fair Traders of 1885. Indeed, a much broader survey 
and a much deeper sifting of the economic conditions of 
trade and agriculture were made by Lord Iddesleigh’s Com- 
mission than all that Mr. Chamberlain and his following 
have hitherto given signs of attempting, and than even Mr. 
Hewins lately indicated in his specious letter to the Times 
in answer to Mr. L. T. Hobhouse. It had a freer hand and 
a more unconstrained outlook than are possible to any com- 
mittee, or Commission, dominated by a man of masterful 
spirit determined to establish a foregone conclusion. It 
was free from the snare of a political purpose. It had not 
been instigated by a sudden and perverse notion that our 
colonies could be most closely knit to us by a system of 
inter-imperial preferential tariffs, and a pretence that the 
Empire could be saved from dissolution only by such a 
system. But the changes already operating, and still more, 
portending both in our colonial and our foreign trades, were 


as certainly evident at that time as now, though in somewhat 
less degree ; “ Dumping,” too, though not yet so ingeniously 
dubbed or ticketed|, was within their ken. To quote from 
the Report : 

“The whole ‘effect of foreign tariffs and bounties,’ and 
the ‘restrictive commercial policy of foreign countries in 
limiting our markets’; ‘foreign competition, of which we 
are beginning to feel the effects both in our own and in 
neutral markets such as our own colonies and de- 
pendencies, and especially in the East, in quarters where 
our trade formerly enjoyed a practical monopoly.’” 

—all this was laid open by the most copious testimony, 
written or oral, from authorities, experts, officials, traders, 
&c., both at home and abroad. Not content with signal- 
ising its more obvious and commonly-recognised effects 
upon our trade, the Commission also traced the in- 
fluence of “the Protectionist policy of so many foreign 
countries,” in tending “to perpetuate the systematic over- 
production,” whose unusual persistence had been the 
embarrassment of several previous years. 

“The high prices which Protection secures to the 
producer within the protected area (says the report) 
naturally stimulate production and impel him to engage 
in competition in foreign markets. The surplus 
production which cannot find a market at home is 
sent abroad and in foreign markets undersells the commo- 
dities produced under less artificial conditions.” 

In other words, this surplus is sold abroad, or, accord- 
ing to the designing diction of the tariff reformers, is 
“ dumped on us.” 

We have quoted the above sentences for two reasons : 
First, to show how the conditions against which the tariff 
reformers of to-day utter their jeremiads .are the very 
same as aroused the cries and contentions of the Fair 
Traders of twenty years ago; and, secondly, in order to 
emphasise the fact that the Tory-appointed and Tory- 
weighted Commission of that day, by a majority of 19 to 
4, rejected every pretension even that a system of either 
retaliation, or of preferential or of protective 
tariffs was the remedy for whatever was amiss 
in those conditions. One further quotation only 
can we make to-day from the final report of the Commis- 
sion. Incidentally it may be taken as a dignified reproof 
to the craven fears with which our tariff reformers never 
cease to regard the legitimate and quite natural progress of 
our two great competitors—Germany and the United 
States—whose populations far exceed our own, and who 
have known how to equip themselves for the race with 
the best advantages of practical and scientific education, 
and so to countervail, in no small degree, the impediments 
to themselves of their protectionist tariffs. Referring to 
the “ increasing severity ” of foreign competition, the Com- 
missioners say : 

“We cannot, perhaps, hope to maintain to the same ex- 
tent as heretofore the lead which we formerly held among 
the manufacturing nations of the world. Various causes 
contributed to give us a position far in advance of other 
countries, which we were well able to hold for many years; 
but these causes could not have been expected to operate 
permanently, and our superiority is now being assailed on 
all sides. But. . we have still the same physical 
and intellectual qualities which gave us so commanding a 
lead, and we see no reason why, with care, intelligence, 
enterprise, and thoroughness, we should not be able to 
continue to advance.” 

It will now be apparent why Mr. Balfour was not 
tempted to cite and follow the precedent of 1885, and per- 
haps why there has been so studied a silence about the 
report on the part of his followers. The two volumes are 
a rich mine of testimony on the economics of our trade, and 
might well have furnished them with much useful material. 
Lord Lansdowne broke silence about it in the late debate, 
but only to utter sarcasms and to draw from it a warning. 
It is true that to the majority report there was attached “a 
string of riders.” But Lord Lansdowne did not say that 
none of these deflected from the strictly Free Trade posi- 
tion of the majority, excepting only some reservation on the 
score the sugar bounties by three of the 
Commissioners. On the other hand, as Mr. Asquith 
said at Bradford and the Duke of Devonshire at the 
Guildhall, Mr. Chamberlain took his proposals bodily from 
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the minority report of the four Protectionists, and did it 
without acknowledgment. Hence, partly, the awkward- 
ness of any reference to this 1885 precedent. Hence, too, 
hecause of much else in these volumes, the abstention 
from all reference to their contents. 


J. W. W. 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 
To San GIMIGNANO. 


HE white mud which boils in the Bulicame of 
Viterbo, and served the light women there for 
lustral water, is churned in the hills of Volterra, a few 
miles west of San Gimignano. A pilgrim- 

The Lie of age thither will take you into places 
the Land. whose desolation freezes the very office of 
the sun ; travelling the road, you will dis- 

cover how this town of towers is built upon a green 
tongue of land pushed out into the drab Maremma. 
The dark bulk of the Poggio Commune is the tongue’s 
point, from which you can see at once the towers of 
San Gimignano and Volterra keeping watch and ward 
over her grey leagues. The frontier fortress of these 
ancient enemies, Castel San Gimignano, is on the 
further side of that hill. Better wine is not trodden in 
Tuscan vats than the clean red liquor you may buy 
there ; but it is grown in the Chianti and not where 
they crush the grapes—all the fruitful land lies to the 
East. Ofthis you may be assured by a dawn watch. 
Make your orisons early, rise before the sun, open your 
window and lean head and breast out into the shadow- 
less calm. Like great crested waves heaving to a 
shore, see the landscape tend towards the barrier-hills. 
You are looking into the heart of Tuscany—if you are 
looking East. Elsa is below you, with woody sides, 
and Poggibonsi upon a little mound just across 
Elsa. The first wave-crest is the hither ridge 
of Chianti; then comes Radda, in violet dis- 
tance ; then the further Chianti, a blue-black bar. 
Over that, but hidden, are Arno, running north, 
Arezzo, La Vernia, the Apennines, But between you 
and the first Chianti chain the land is hollowed out like 
a cup, which, on misty mornings, you may see filled 
to the brim with fleecy white. It breaks like surf 
against the bar, it has drowned Elsa and her little 
towns, Certaldo, Poggibonsi, Barberino, and the rest of 
them. Wait, however, and watch. To see the sun burn 
the top of the ridge, come glowing up behind it and 
strike the cloud-sea with a broad path of glory is one 
of the sights of this place of faery. It fits you for your 
day to come, and is the apocalypse of your night of 
mystery. For San Gimignano is a spell-bound place ; 
ghosts are about it by day, and the night is full of their 











voices. 
I know of no town whose outside show is 
= Beso more of a blind to its inner truth. Seen 


Seeming. fairly from the long file of cypresses which 
signifies your near approach to the gate, 

it looks to be of imposing ugliness, with a mountain 
grandeur all its own. You think of storied heaps of 
ruin, derelict Baalbec, or Persepolis of gaunt propylons 
—‘* Courts where Jamshid gloried and drank deep.” 
Blind towers, windowless houses, blank walls present 
an inscrutable front. You think, a town cut in blocks, 
like something of the East, where men build against 
the sun: to enter the Porta San Matteo is to trust 
oneself to the uncouth compassion of giants. But not 
at all; the moment you are within you discover the 
truth. It is all gigantic still, but not monstrous, 
not humiliating; solemn and wonderful, rather, and 
silent ; a place where beautiful pale people tread softly 
and never lift their voices, and dream-children, frail as 
breath and coloured faintly (like wood-flowers), come 
and stand about you, full of secret knowledge which 
they are forbidden to impart. The contrast is extreme: 
an abode fashioned by Titans for themselves, inhabited 


* Copyright in U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett, 











now by a people for whom the loggias and belvederes 
of Gozzoli’s frescoes, all the delicate windless days of 
his fancy, would be the proper setting. The whole 
town is so much of a piece, you can well imagine it to 
have been hacked out of the solid by huge contrivers 
—a fortress dug from the live rock ; the towers, the 
square barbicans and double walls pared down to 
that semblance ; open spaces cleared by force of the 
pick, and about these the streets drilled into busy 
tracery of tunnels, galleries, archways, stepways. 
From the piazza three such tunnels run steeply down 
into the dark ; high on a broad stair a church front 
stands sharply out; but above that you may see five, 
seven, eight monster towers, blank cubes of masonry, 
afforesting the sky. There is no ornament, no colour, 
no gradation between the white and the black. All is, 
in fact, one weathered silver or one hollow of dark, 
and all of one age. It sounds grimly, so described, 
yet it is anything but that. A friendly and gentle race 
inhabits it, but with so alien an air that you are 
apt to think them settlers in a deserted city 
who have never ceased to be cowed by their enormous 
lodging. They are many sizes too small, and (as | 
read the books) so they have ever been. You will be 
wrong tothink them the product of isolation and hunger, 
their fragility a mountain anemia. The history of 
San Gimignano is all pathetic, all a faltered treble in 
the minor. Their gallantries—for they were gallant— 
move tears rather than heart-beats. Like the Gaels of 
Ossian, and like the Sienese, ‘‘ they went forth to war, 
but they always fell.” Their heroes can only be seen 
through a mist of unavailing tears, and nowadays 
mournful birds sing their elegy. For they are famous, 
not for what they did, but for what they suffered. 
Their hierarch is Santa Fina, a precocious little 
macerating baggage of thirteen, pretty to death, as 
they say, who found a kind of still ecstasy, rotting 
ona plank. Sienese by instinct, predilection, and the 
lie of the land, they fell a-quarrelling with Vo'terra 
in early days, and bickered ineffectually for a hundred 
and fifty years. The natural result flowed beautifully 
true. In mid-fourteenth century Florence assumed 
the lordship, and never let go. 
: There is very little promise of gallantry 
FA sr in all this, nothing of a kind, for instance, 
ona a." which could have inspired that most 
Facts. chivalrous poet, Messer Folgore, of this 
place. He did not stay here indeed, but 
chose for Siena, the home of Tuscan chivalry, with 
its quaint gospel of clothes and profuse spending. 
It was to the “brigata nobile e cortese” which he 
found there that he dedicated his high-bred, thin 
rhymes—to young men with such ruffling names as 
“* Tingoccio, Atuin di Togno, ed Ancajano, 
Bartolo, e Mugaio, e Fainotto.” 
He thought them, or said that he did, like Lancelot and 
the sons of King Ban of Benwick ; but what is curious 
is that his feudal verses find feudal illustration upon 
the walls of the Communal Palace here. There isa 
broad sheet of fresco, blue and gold, in this place, 
altogether in the Sienese manner; but it was another 
hand which commented upon Folgore, an earlier hand 
with an extraordinarily Norman touch. It shows you a 
great chase in the doiag; running dogs after a boar, 
huntsmen with spears and horns, a wooded, moun- 
tain landscape, with white harts flying through the 
trees. On the adjoining wall an Ardinghelli, fat- 
jowled, shaven tyrant—Scolaio of that stock, Arch- 
bishop of Tyre—stiff as William on the linen of Bayeux, 
receives tribute of the game. Men lead dogs on leash ; 
there are hooded hawks; near by a page holds his 
stallion by the bridle. Then a tournament. Knights 
in chain mail and surcoats of silk run a course with 
spears, then fight the sword-bout afoot : 


“ Prodi e cortesi pi che Lancilotto, 
Se bisognasse con le lance in mano 
Fariano torneamenti a Cambelotto.” 
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So sings Folgore, dazzled by the bravery of his spend- 
thrifts; but the Camelot of his fancy was Siena, and 
the lists the flags of the Campo. And prowess is not a 
word for the Ardinghelli either: they live in history as 
victims rather than heroes. 

They—of Norman origin, as I suppose— 
and the Salvucci did the fighting, which 
no Tuscan city ever failed of, or failed to 
pay for in the longrun. Their towers are 
standing, a couple to each name, but their houses are 
gone. Cheek by jowl they reared up in the piazza and 
sustained vendetta for two centuries. Then a deed 
was done—it was in 1352, just before the Florentine 
occupation—which drowned their puny hatreds in inno- 
cent blood. Benedetto Strozzi, a Florentine, was 
Podesta at the time, who upon unjust suspicion, fos- 
tered (as the suspects believed) by whisperings of the 
Salvucci, seized by night and imprisoned two brothers 
of the Ardinghelli with intent to kill them. Primeranno 
and Rossellino were their flowery names: one may 
suspect them of beauty. On this account or another, 
but probably on this (for the Tuscans always suffered 
handsome tyrants gladly ; and the standard of beauty 
was not high), the two lads had lovers in the town, to 
one of whom one of them threw a letter from the 
window of his prison. Word was then sent to Florence 
of Strozzi’s doings, petitions went, warnings, entreaties, 
which had their effect. The Priors were unwilling to 
risk extremities, knowing, perhaps, their Strozzi. At 
any rate, they sent him a letter of reprieve by a mes- 
senger on a good horse. Further communications 
passed between the boys in gaol and the Sangimigna- 
nesi; Strozzi intercepted one of these, and determined 
to act. He visited his victims at midnight and told 
them they were to die within four hours. Die they did, 
by decollation before their own house in the piazza. 
An hour or so later came in the reprieve, which had 
been delayed by a flood in the Elsa. Reprisals fol- 
iowed upon this hasty murder. The Ardinghelli rose 
one night, fired the palace of the Salvucci, and drove 
the owners into the hills, there to couch with the fox. 
Some of them sought out foxes of another sort, and 
went to Florence with their griefs. This was just what 
Florence desired. She arrayed a host, marched up 
the Val d’Elsa and the long hill from Certaldo in great 
strength. Five years’ seigniory and a Podesta per- 
manently of Florentine choosing were the wages of 
that day’s work. Within a year of the murder—mark 
the irony of the thing—on the motion of the Ardinghelli, 
Florence was asked to take the lordship altogether. 
Shetook it. That fortress on Monte Staffoli, the citadel 
which commands the whole town, is her work. 

Now, at night, from the ghostly towers, the owls 
tell the watches with startled haunting cries. Azou / 
falters one in a lonely treble, and Azou/ comes from 
afar, like the sudden sob of a child hurt. These are 
the uneasy sprites of Primeranno and Rossellino 
Ardinghelli grieving each to other as they re-enact their 
last night on earth. Other voices in the dark are to 
be heard, but none so forsaken as these. Watchmen 
stray round about the walls, heartening each other 
every hour. ‘‘ All’ erta, sentinello!” you hear, close at 
hand. Wait alittle, and catch the distant assurance of 
his fellow—‘‘ All’ erta, sto!” But the owls repine 
without ceasing—a patient iteration which touches the 
heart, not because the sorrow is so great, but because 
the mourners are so small. 


I never saw a town so poor with folk so 
gentle under their misery. Everyone 
asks, but nobody begs—that is, they wait 
near by, searching your face with their immense eyes, 
saying nothing, hoping against reason that you will 
read and understand their necessity. ‘‘ La miseria fa 
vendere ogni cosa,” said a poor gentlewoman to me 
one day. She lived in the corner of one vast room of a 
palace ; a fresco was on the wall, which was what I had 


The 
Ardinghelli 
Ghosts. 


La Miseria. 


come to see. I think she was not without hopes that, 
in my magnificent foreign way, I should lay downa 
roll of bank notes and send in workmen to chip out 
the painting from the wall. If these were her dreams 
she did not utter them, but it was not hard to see that 
she was prepared to sell her shelter from the wind. 
That palace of hers—for it was her own! A great ap- 
proach through a gateway into a court, a flight of 
shallow marble stairs to the pzan’ nobile ; and then the 
long, bare hall, with coffered ceiling, two fireplaces 
(but never a fire), painted walls—all the garniture of 
the old noble life, and this poor soul encamped in it, 
with a deal table, a chair, and a paraffin lamp of 
coloured glass for all her service. Works of Florentine 
masters are not to be seen on these terms: there 
was nothing to be done but bend the head and go. I 
left on tiptoe, as if I had ignorantly trespassed upon 
a mystery. And had I not? Was she not a figure of 
the Sangimignanesi, trembling in this city of towers 
too big for them ? 

One more act of the tragic pageant—for play you 
cannot call it where it is all in dumb show. Standing 
on the steps of the inn, considering the various 
little diversions of the piazza—gossips at the well, a 
policeman being shaved on the pavement, the nearing 
bells of the diligence from Poggibonsi, and what not — 
I became aware of a very old man bowing bare- 
headed before me. He was in such rags as a scare- 
crow could not maintain in my country; but he had 
silverwhite hair. His hat was in his hand; he bowed 
down before my splendour, God forgive me, as if I 
myself had been a god. I was humiliated to the dust. 
If by any shocking act of insult or of contumely I could 
have stung him into dignity, I declare I would have 
done it. Anything to have made him hold up his head, 
cover it, and put me in my place. Butno! A silver- 
haired old man, purified by eighty years lustration in 
the waters of misery, he bowed himself down to me, 
and I could only escape by degrading him still lower. 
I suppose I gave him money: he blessed my lordship 
as he went away. Italy, thought I, is abased like 
thee. All the glories of her name and blood, Cesar's 
empiry, Peter's throne, the immortal eyes of Dante, 
the wine of Beatrice’s spirit, are set out, as on a huck- 
ster’s tray, to be so many lures for our shillings. Italy is 
upon the town, trades her beauties, and cherishes them 
only that they may fetchthe more. We, therefore, who 
ought to make our prayer of humble access on our 
knees before we dare lift eyes to her sanctities, saunter 
through the holy places with lorgnettes, doubt if 
Giotto had a hand in this, think he might have bettered 
that, and measure the fingers and toes of Baldovinetti’s 
angel-children to see whether they are the fruit of 
wedlock or bastardy. So it is, then, that San Gimig- 
nano is all Italy in small. The treasure of old 
sorrow is so sacred a thing that one can hardly venture 
to look fully upon it, I think. But Italy offers it for 
sale or hire. You can buy your share in it from Cook 
and Sons, and Herr Baedeker has engrossed the cata- 
logue. La miseria fa vendere ogni cosa. 

And here am I, who ought to be glossing 
‘Herr Baedeker’s text, railing at my stock- 
in-trade. I shall not be his scholiast here, 
because the things which he did not see 
seem to me so much more precious than 
those which he did see. He saw the museum, but I 
saw the custode of it—a very noble priest ; he saw the 
fresco, but I its poor patient proprietress ; he saw the 
inn, and saw it was a good one. Soitis. But I saw 
the innkeeper’s pretty daughter, and was witness to the 
unuttered, unutterable passion of the waiter for her. 
Afflicting torment! It was highly detrimental to the 
service. The point in which all centres is this: will 
you study Tuscany or the Tuscans? I don’t hesitate 
to say that I find people more entertaining than 
pictures, and more germane to the matter of us all. 
Mavrice HEWwLetrtT. 


“The earth 
and every 
common 

sight.” 
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ON THE USE OF GUIDE-BOOKS. 


UIDE-BOOKS are so many that it seems probable 
we have more than any other country—possibly 
more than all the rest of the universe together. Every 
county has a little library of its own—guides to its 
towns, churches, abbeys, castles, rivers, mountains ; 
finally, to the county as a whole. They are of all 
prices and all sizes, from the diminutive paper-covered 
booklet, worth a penny, to the stout cloth-bound 
octavo volume, which costs eight or ten or twelve 
shillings, or to the gigantic folio county history, the 
huge repository from which the guide-book maker 
gets his materials. For these great works are also 
guide-books, containing everything we want to learn, 
only made on so huge a scale as to be suited to the 
coat pockets of Brobdingnagians rather than of 
little ordinary men. The wonder of it all comes in 
when we find that these books, however old and com- 
paratively worthless they may be, are practically never 
wholly out of date. When a new work is brought out 
(dozens appear annually) and, say, 5,000 copies sold, 
it does not throw as many, or indeed any, copies of 
the old book out of circulation : it supersedes nothing. 
If any man can indulge in the luxury of a new up-to- 
date guide to any place, and gets rid of his old one 
(a rare thing to do), this will be snapped up by 
poorer men, who will treasure it and hand it down 
or onto others. Editions of 1860-50-40, and older, 
are still prized, not merely as keepsakes but for study 
or reference. Anyone can prove this by going the 
round of a dozen second-hand booksellers in his own 
district in London. There will be tons of literary 
tubbish, and good stuff old and new, but few guide- 
books—in some cases not one. If you ask your man 
at a venture for, say, a guide to Hampshire, he will 
most probably tell you that he has not one in stock ; 
then, in his anxiety to do business, he will, perhaps, 
fish out a guide to Derbyshire, dated 1854—a shabby 
old book—and offer it for four or five shillings, the 
price of a Crabbe in eight volumes, or of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall in six volumes, bound in calf. Talk 
to this man, and to the other eleven, and they will 
tell you that there is always a sale for guide- 
books—that the supply does not keep pace with 
the demand. It may be taken as a fact that 
most of the books of this kind published during the 
last half century—many millions of copies in the aggre- 
gate—are still in existence and are valued possessions. 
There is nothing to q.arrel with in all this. As a 
people we run about a great deal; and having curious 
minds we naturally wish to know all there is to be 
known, or all that is interesting to know, about the 
places we visit. Then, again, our time as a rule being 
limited, we want the whole matter—history, antiquities, 
places of interest in the neighbourhood, &c.—in a nut- 
shell. The brief book serves its purpose well enough ; 
but it is not thrown away like the newspaper and the 
magazine ; however cheap and badly got up it may be, 
it is taken home to serve another purpose, to be a help 
to memory, and nobody can have it until its owner 
removes himself (but not his possessions) from this 
planet ; or until the broker seizes his belongings, and 
guide-books, together with other books, are disposed 
of in packages by the auctioneer. 

In all this we see that guide-books are very 
important to us, and that there is little or no fault to 
be found with them, since even the worst give some 
guidance and enable us in after times mentally to 
revisit distant places. It may then be said that there 
are really no bad guide-books, and that those that are 
good in the highest sense are beyond praise. A reveren- 
tial sentiment, which is almost religious in character, 
connects itself in our minds with the very name of 
Murray. It is, however, possible to make an injudi- 
cious use of these books, and by so doing to miss the 


fine point of many a pleasure. The very fact that these 
books are guides to us and invaluable, and that we 
readily acquire the habit of taking them about with us 
and consulting them at frequent intervals, comes 
between us and that rarest and most exquisite enjoy- 
ment to be experienced amidst novel scenes. He that 
visits a place new to him for some special object 
rightly informs himself of all that the book can tell him. 
The knowledge may be useful ; pleasure is with him a 
secondary object. But if pleasure be the main object, 
it will only be experienced in the highest degree by 
him who goes without book and discovers what old 
Fuller called the “observables” for himself. There 
will be no mental pictures previously formed ; conse- 
quently what is found will not disappoint. When the 
mind has been permitted to dwell beforehand on any 
scene, then, however beautiful or grand it may be, the 
element of surprise is wanting and admiration is weak. 
The delight has been discounted. 


My own plan, which may be recommended only to 
those who go out for pleasure—who value happiness 
above useless knowledge, and the pictures that live 
and glow in memory above albums and collections of 
photographs—is not to look at a guide-book until the 
place it treats of has been explored and left behind. 

The practical person, to whom this may come as 
a new idea and who wishes not to waste any time in 
experiments, would doubtless like to hear how the 
plan works. He will say that he certainly wants all 
the happiness to be got out of his rambles, but it is 
clear that without the book in his pocket he would 
miss many interesting things: would the greater 
degree of pleasure experienced in the others be a suffi- 
cient compensation? I should say that he would gain 
more than he would lose ; that vivid interest and plea- 
sure in a few things is preferable to that fainter, more 
diffused feeling experienced in the other case. Again, 
we have to take into account the value to us of the 
mental pictures gathered in our wanderings. For we 
know that only when a scene is viewed emotionally, 
when it produces in us a shock of pleasure, does it 
beconi: a permanent possession of the mind; in other 
words, it registers an image which, when called up 
belore the inner eye, is capable of reproducing the 
original delight. 

In recalling those scenes which have given me the 
greatest happiness, the images of which are most viyid 
and lasting, I find that they are all of scenes or objects 
which were discovered, as it were, by chance, which I 
had not heard of, or else had heard of and forgotten, or 
which I had not expected to see. They came as a 
surprise. There is space here to tell of only one of 
many delightful experiences of this kind. 

In the course of a ramble on foot in a remote 
district I came to a small ancient town, set in a cup- 
like depression amidst high wood-grown hills. The 
woods were of oak in spring foliage, and against that 
vivid green I saw the many-gabled tiled roofs and tall 
chimneys of the old timbered houses, glowing red and 
warm brown in the brilliant sunshine—a scene of rare 
beauty, and yet it produced no shock of pleasure; 
never, in fact, had I looked on a lovely scene for the 
first time so unemotionally. It seemed to be no new 
scene, but an old familiar one; and that it had certain 
degrading associations which took away all delight. 

The reason of this was that a great railway com- 
pany had long been ‘‘ booming” this romantic spot, 
and large photographs, plain and csloured, of the town 
and its quaint buildings had for years been staring at 
me in every station and every railway carriage which 
I had entered on that line. Photography degrades 


most things, especially open-air things ; and in this 
case, not only had its poor presentments made the 
scene too familiar, but something of the degradation 
in the advertising pictures seemed to attach itself to 
the very scene. 


Yet even here, after some pleasure- 
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less days spent in vain endeavours to shake off the 
vulgar associations of the place, I was to experience 
one of the sweetest surprises and delights of my life, 

The church of this village-like town is one of its 
chief attractions ; it is a very old and stately building, 
and its perpendicular tower, nearly a hundred feet 
high, is one of the noblest in England. It has a 
magnificent peal of bells, and on a Sunday afternoon 
they were ringing, filling and flooding that hollow in 
the hills, seeming to make the houses and trees and 
the very earth to tremble with the glorious storm of 
sound, Walking past the church, I followed the 
streamlet that runs through the town and out by a cleft 
between the hills to a narrow marshy valley, on the 
other side of which are precipitous hills, clothed from 
base to summit in oak woods. As I walked through 
the cleft the musical roar of the be!ls followed, and was 
like a mighty current flowing through and over me ; 
but as I came out the sound from behind ceased 
suddenly and was now in front, coming back from the 
hills before me. A sound, but not the same—nota 
mere echo ; and yet an echo it was, the most wonderful 
I had ever heard. For now that great tempest of 
musical noise, composed of a multitude of clanging 
notes with long vibrations, overlapping and mingling 
and clashing together, seemed at the same time 
one and many — that tempest from the tower 
which had mysteriously ceased to be audible 
came back in strokes or notes distinct and sepa- 
rate and multiplied many times. The sound, the 
echo, was distributed over the whole face of the 
steep hill before me, and was changed in character, and 
it was as if every one of those thousands of oak trees had 
a peal of bells in it, and that they were raining that far-up 
bright spiritual tree-music down into the valley below. 
As I stood listening it seemed to me that I had 
never heard anything so beautiful, nor had any man— 
not the monk of Eynsham in that vision when he heard 
the Easter bells on the holy Saturday evening, ‘‘a 
ringing of a marvellous sweetness, as if all the bells in 
the world, or whatsoever is of sounding, had been 
rung together at once.” 

Here, then, I had found and had become the 
possessor of something priceless, since in that moment 
of surprise and delight the mysterious beautiful 
sound, with the whole scene, had registered an 
impression which would outlast all others received at 
that place, where I had viewed all things with but 
languid interest. Had it not come as a complete sur- 
prise, the emotion experienced and the resultant mental 
image would not have been so vivid; as it is, I can 
mentally stand in that valley when I will, seeing that 
green-wooded hill in front of me and listen to its rain 
of silvery sound. 

Naturally, after quitting the spot, I looked at the 
first opportunity into a guide-book of the district, only 
to find that it contained not one word about those 
wonderful illusive sounds ! The book-makers had not 
done their work well, since it is a pleasure after having 
discovered something delightful for ourselves to know 
how others have been affected by it and how they 
describe it. 

That is indeed one of the uses of the guide-book— 
to me its principal one: but better than any book it is 
to meet with some person who has traced the same 
ground, seeing and hearing ; to talk it over with him, 
revisiting in a brief space a hundred interesting scenes, 
calling up the same mental images and comparing 
impressions. Better than any book; yet it is possible, 
though rare, for an author to give something of the 
feeling in his writing ; at all events, I have had it in 
going through the volume on Sussex, in the Highways 
and Byways Series,* in which the writer succeeds in pro- 
ducing in me that most agreeable illusion that 1 am 
with him all the time and listening to his speech. 


* Highways and Byways in Sussex. By E. V. Lucas, 
London: Macmillan. ’ 





In his preface Mr. Lucas tells us that the 
volumes in this series are less guide-books than 
appreciations of the districts they are concerned 
with ; they appear, then, to be intended for persons 
like myself, who, when they read a guide, prefer it of 
this unconventional kind. That is to say, they would 
prefer it if written, as in this case, by the right man. 
With regard to the series, one doubts that all, or a 
majority of those who will contribute to it, may be 
counted on not to abuse the very great liberty it gives 
them. There are not many men who are without a 
hobby, or who will always bear in mind that the one 
subject which is uppermost with them is too often 
like a dream—interesting to the person who has 
had it, but not so to those to whom he tells 
it. The enthusiast about plants, for example, is too 
much with us; we meet him even in the strictly 
orthodox guide-book, and fear that when allowed to 
have his own way entirely he will for ever be dragging 
his reader into wayside copses and ditches in quest of 
some little botanical rarity. Then we have the writer 
devoted to ecclesiastical architecture, or who is an 
antiquary, or an ‘‘ Old Brass,” who will inveigle you 
into a village church and discourse by the hour on its 
dusty monuments while the hedge rose and blackcap 
waste their sweetness and melody out-of-doors. It is 
a singular merit in this guide to a district rich in 
interest that, indoors or out, the author never holds 
you with a glittering eye against your will ; and after 
reading the book through, you put it down with the 
feeling of having had a long atid very delightful 
summer’s day ramble. ' 

Yet I would not ask other guide-book writers to 
make this work their model; it is excellent because the 
manner of it expresses the man: he follows his own 
genius, and is a walker in a time when the guide-book 
writer goes forth to his task on swift wheels. He has 
even had the courage to include a song against speed 
in his volume—a counterblast to poor Henley’s cry of 
passionate delight in a motor-car. Mr. Lucas prefers 
‘the secret of the hedge” to the savour and sting of 
swift mechanical motion. 

“ The delicate and gentle art 
Of never getting there” 

has too few followers nowadays. ‘‘A fool,” said 
Ruskin in his vigorous way, ‘‘ always wants to shorten 
space and time: a wise man wants to lengthen both.” 
Thoreau, a better authority than Ruskin on this 
matter, says an even better thing: ‘‘ No wealth can buy 
the requisite leisure, freedom, and independence which 
are the capital in this profession. It comes only by the 
grace of God. . . . You must be born into the family 
of the Walkers. Ambdulator nascitur, non fit.” 


W. H. Hupson. 





THE IRISH PLAYS. 


” E always know when we among our own 
\W people,” said Mr. Yeats in his short speech, 
after the performance of Te King’s Threshold \ast Satur- 
day evening, and some critics who were present found the 
saying harsh and egoistical. “We admit we are but 
creeping Saxons,” they said in effect, “ but are we therefore 
incapable of appreciating great literature? Or is the per- 
ception of beauty the exclusive possession of the Celt?” 1 
think they entirely misunderstand the poet’s meaning. To 
me the saying, far from being egoistical, was singularly 
modest, and I took it to mean that it is an easy thing for 
an Irish poet to please his own people, just as success 
among strong personal friends is not hard to win. Mr. 
Yeats probably only intended to imply that the applause 
of the house may have been more kindly than deserved. 
That was his polite and modest way of putting it. 
Yet in the other sense the saying would have be»: 
entirely just. It was easy to know that these Irish plays 
were given before an Irish audience—an audience, Irish in 
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the main by birth, and sympathy. This does not at all 
imply that the English people present were incapable of 
admiring the plays themselves as pieces of drama and 
literature. The interest was true enough and general 
enough to appeal to common humanity. But with how 
much deeper an emotion it appealed to those who had 
themselves sprung from the land where the scenes lay and 
who, in their blood and bone, felt their kinship with the 
figures that passed before them on the stage! ‘That is the 
meaning of nationality. Study Greek literature as we 
may, admire it beyond all limits of admiration as we may, 
how shall we ever feel in us the stir, the pride of possession, 
and the passionate affection, with which some Athenian 
witnessed a masterpiece from his city as he sat in an alien 
theatre across the sea? The professors of Germany may 
elucidate Shakespeare for ever; they will never know him 
like the men who were bred in Shakespeare’s fields. Art 
is, after all, a national thing. Unless it draws its life from 
a deep and native soil, it is thin and bloodless. Nor can 
even the greatest artist ever hope to reveal the full beauty 
of his conception to any but his own people. 

So with Mr. Yeats’s * play of The King’s Threshold, 
that was given botn afternoon! and evening. A stranger 
could admire the simplicity of the whole conception, and 
the rigorous self-restraint of the acting. He could under- 
stand the obvious symbolism that beauty is the vitalising 
principle of life, and that the State is rotten 
where poets are not at least on an equality with 
kings. He could glory in a poet’s proud resolve 
rather to starve to death upon the bare steps of the palace 
than yield one jot of a poet’s ancient right. He could 
appreciate the splendour of the lines upon the marriage 
of the stars and earth, and the noble voice and dignity 
with which Mr. F. J. Fay, as the poet Seanchan, recited 
the final verses bidding the trumpets cry to the great race 
that isto come. But to the Irish people present the play 
stood for far more than this. It was full of strange lights 
and half-unconscious significance that they alone of all 
the audience had the right to feel or the power of per- 
ceiving. These kings and princesses and poets, these 
simple men from a hamlet by the seashore, were of their 
own blood. They were the people who once had lived in 
that land which has always been the object of such pas- 
sionate sorrow and desire. After all, as some old hero 
said, no other land ever looks quite the same as one’s 
country, and no other grave is like one’s mother’s. Or 
again, to take even the most obvious of the underlying 
interpretations of the symbolism, to an Irishman the proud 
starvation of the poet inevitably suggests the proud refusal 
of Ireland to be satisfied with anything less than her 
highest claim, and the King, who protests his love, and is 
only frightened about “the Crown” and its rights, he is 
inevitably the ‘hesitater, the trimmer, the “ Unionist ” and 
half-hearted friend, who wants to keep on calling himself 
a Liberal, but is driven bit by bit to coercion and the 
hangman’s rope : 

‘IT have been patient though I am a king, 

And have the means to force you—but that’s ended, 

And I am but a king and you a subject. 

Nobles and courtiers, bring the poets hither 

For you can have your way: I that was man 

With a man’s heart am now all king again.” 
Anyone may see the parallel to the chilly Liberal who, 
under the excuse of “union,” lets the Tories loose to their 
old coercion game. But to the Irish people such words 
come home with a poignancy of truth that no one of 
another race can suffer. 

It was the same with the other plays. Perhaps, in- 
deed, the intensity of national appeal was even more power- 
ful in them For they all dealt with scenes of actual 
peasant life, such as may still be witnessed in any of the 
really Irish parts of the country. All were remarkable, 
and, in spite of the exact similarity of the setting—so exact 
that the same scenery did for the four—the themes of all 
were so different that it is unnecessary to compare them 
or to put one above another. In Riders to the Sea, 
Mr. Synge has produced, not exactly a drama, but just a 


picture of a common crisis in the fisher life upon the west 
coast. One after another, the father and five sons have 
been drowned. The sixth goes out, his mother sees the 
omen of his death, his body is borne in upon a door, the 
women raise the lamentation, the mother has nothing now 
left to hope for or to fear, the coffin is to be made of nice 
white boards that were kept ready, though unhappily the 
nails had been forgotten. That is all. But in that brief 
and common scene, it is a miracle how much of the sadness 
and unnoticed pathos of Irish life the poet has gathered up, 
and how much of its unnoticed beauty, too. The quiet 
“keening” of the two women who enter with the body, 
almost like ghosts, and keep up their monotony of lament 
throughout the rest of the dialogue, reaches the effect and 
dignity of an ancient chorus, so that the scene is trans- 
figured into the world where mortal things are revealed 
under the image of eternity, and yet, all the time, the winds 
are howling around the walls of a poor Irish cabin, and the 
spray of the sea that swallows men is driving over the roof. 

Broken Soil, that took the place of Riders to the Sea 
in the evening performance, is by Padraic Colm, the latest 
and youngest of the Irish poets who are now leading the 
only intellectual movement in these islands that counts. 
The theatrical critic would see much to find fault with in it. 
The construction is amateurish, the passing to and fro 
through the same door becomes wearisome, the action, such 
as there is, seldom “comes to anything,” and does not 
easily explain itself. But its motives turn on some of the 
most powerful influence in the Irish nature—the love of a 
bit of land, the love of the open road, and the glory in 
skilful music. It is the story of a daughter’s devotion to 
her father's highest welfare—his artistic, or, if you will, his 
spiritual welfare—and it is told in delicate half-tones uf 
humour and deep penetration into the nature of man. The 
quiet conclusion, when the four chief actors go out upon 
the road in pairs that will never return or meet again, 
and the friend sits down in absolute silence and gazes upon 
the deserted hearth, is one of the most impressive scenes 
in modern drama. But here, again, it is only Irish people 
to whom the real appeal is made, and to present such a 
play to an ordinary audience in a London theatre would 
have been little short of profanation. 

Of the two farces, one of which cheerfully concluded 
the performance on each occasion, Mr. Yeats’s Pot of Broth 
has been seen in London before, and is a most charming 
and natural piece of laughter over an irresistible rogue’s 
cleverness. Mr. Synge’s Zn the Shadow of the Glen 
has, perhaps, too serious a background for farce, and just 
touches the “ problem” play, though the solution is abso- 
lutely right. But one cannot leave these farces without 
noticing the great skill with which Mr. W. G. Fay, in the 
chief comic parts, succeeded in avoiding even the shadow 
of resemblance to the vulgar clown who has so long been 
received as the typical Irishman upon the English stage. 
The acting of Miss Maire Nic Shivbhlaigh and Miss Maire 
Ni Gharbhaigh also was excellent throughout, and in parts 
very remarkable. 

Henry W. NEVINSON. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, WEDNESDAY. 

HE agreeable diarist of the Westminster was moved 

the other day to express his sense of the 
wonderful skill and success with which the Prime 
Minister was playing his game of office at any price. 
The words came to one with a certain sense of irrita- 
tation. To what uses of thought and language have 
we come when we associate success with efforts so 
entirely divorced—I will not say from political principle, 
for Mr. Balfour does not profess to deal in principles, 
but from anything that can be the courageous or 
the high-spirited management of affairs. Skill? 
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Success? What are the tests ? 
of a party strong and interested. Not theassuring of 
a future. Not the assertion of personal will and ideas. 
Not oratory, not prudent management, not Parlia- 
mentary force, not even the lesser gifts of maintaining 
a majority intact or reliable. Take the entire range of 
qualities that one has associated with the English 
Prime Ministers who have conquered some enduring 
place in the imagination of their contemporaries. 
Palmerston’s courage ; Disraeli’s romantic and subtle 
attraction, and keen, close pursuit of the game 
of life ; Gladstone’s power and splendour of character ; 
Salisbury’s critical sagacity—what faint image of 
these powers, what tolerable substitute for them does 
Mr. Balfour present? He has half ruined the House 
of Commons. He has divided his party. He exists 
not by the assertion of his own ideas, but his prostrate 
acceptance of the ideas of others. Even his existence 
in office is the result not so much of powers delibe- 
rately used as of the working of half-accidental factors, 
such as Mr. Chamberlain's view of his own interest, 
party fears of the result of a General Election, and the 
hesitation that moderate men feel concerning a party 
that has passed through experiences so violent as the 
Opposition since Mr. Gladstone’s death. 
* * * * . 

For these reasons I see in Mr. Balfour the worst 
of all our Prime Ministers, and in his career the dis- 
appointment of the hopes aroused by the superficial 
graces of his demeanour and frustrated by his lack of 
moral strength and intellectual soundness. A dabbler 
in everything, a master of nothing, a bad leader of the 
House, a bad head of the Cabinet, a bad legislator, 
a bad administrator—was ever a country so poorly 
served? These, surely, are important things, and we 
ought not for a moment to turn our eyes from them 
in order to wonder at some incidental teat of dexterity 
which reveals the undoubted fact that the Prime 
Minister keeps his own balance amid the falling ruins 
of his household of faith. He stands with another 


Not the keeping 


failure. Lord Rosebery occupies, no doubt, a separate 
pinnacle. The diarist from whom I have quoted 
adds, in his suggestive way, that Lord Rosebery 


has failed because his mind will not work in party 
channels just as Mr. Balfour has failed because he has 
subordinated everything to party. 

* * * ” * 

But that is not the whole truth ; it is not the most 
essential part of the truth. Great men have done great 
things for England, who, though in the line of politics, 
did not adopt mere partisan standards of thought and 
action. I name three—Burke, Bright, and Cobden. 
These men were occasionally bad partisans, because 
they lived in the lofty regions of political ideas. 
What are Lord Rosebery’s ideas ? For what kind of 
national guidance are they suitable? I see a restless 
spirit, not so much independent of party as unable to 
pursue any steady or consistent line of political action. 
I see a fitful longing for power alternate with a nervous 
avoidance of it and of its responsibilities. But I see no 
sign that Lord Rosebery conceives his life as bound to 
the service of definite political conceptions, though, 
perhaps, temperament and circumstance drive him 
increasingly away from the democracy to which he 
had earlier sentimental leanings. But there is the 
unfortunate fact. Both Mr. Balfour and Lord Rose- 


bery are in their way very attractive. Mr. Balfour, to 
do him justice, left behind here and there faint traces 
of an Irish policy, or a would-be policy—relief of the 
congested districts, the extension of land purchase, the 
settlement of higher education. Nothing of this is 
more than outline work, imperfectly conceived, still 
more imperfectly carried out. But the other public 
man no longer suggests any serious contact with public 
life, any vital association with the political forces which 
he has had the chance—freely offered him—of mould- 
ing to some consistent purpose. It is hard on the 
country, but it is the fact. And I should be glad to 
learn how many Liberals hold in their hearts a contrary 
opinion. 
* * * * * 

The publication of Part III. of the Report of the 
War Office Reconstitution Committee, with its re- 
markable prefatory letter to the Prime Minister, has 
thoroughly cooled a man of hot opinions in favour of 
the Committee and their scheme. I confess, as an 
outsider, that I feel repelled by the inaccuracy of form 
and the charlatanry of tone of so much in the Report, 
and that I do not therefore approach its recommenda- 
tions entirely unbiassed by the manner of recommend- 
ing them. But the difficulties in the way of a general 
acceptance of the Committee’s proposal are much 
more serious than friendly critics appear to suppose. 
It is needless to say that the Army as a whole, or in 
many sections of it, is alarmed and suspicious. How 
could it be otherwise? So much has been disturbed, 
so suddenly, in so high-handed a manner, and with 
such little personal warranty in the way of experience 
on the part of the reformers. And then such an 
ambitious and even unconstitutional view has been 
taken of the larger functions of the reconstituted war 
services and of their new heads. Take, for example, 
the powers of ‘‘ co-ordinating ” military and naval policy 
committed to the Secretary of the Defence Committee. Mr. 
Balfour, whom the Report bespatters with singularly 
ill-conceived praise—at the obvious expense of Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Brodrick and the rest of the 
‘*antis” in the Cabinet—may be amenable to a kind of 
War Lord at his elbow ; but supposing he is succeeded 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman? Is he going to 
tolerate such an officer, especially in face of his pro- 
nounced views on the character of the Report of the 
Committee? It is absurd to suppose such a thing. 
The whole balance of power in the Army, and even in 
the Navy, has been upset, and yet no kind of stability 
attaches to the new constitution of things. 

e - * * « 


Meanwhile, one change is approaching in the 
management of the British Empire—that is, the de- 
mission of Lord Milner. After last week’s and tt's 
week’s language and demonstrations in the House of 
Commons, that is a conclusion to which all of us are 
irresistibly drawn. The present Government may 
tolerate him a little longer, though even with them 


there is no pretence of enthusiasm about his 
disordered and reckless demeanour; the Govern- 
ment to come will not tolerate him at all. 


In the Liberal Party he has one friend of note, Mr. 
Haldane ; possibly a second. Iam sure there is no 
third. And I rejoice to see the universal and powerful 
set of opinion towards the grant of complete self- 
government for South Africa. I am sure that on our 
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side there will be no hesitation about this, that it will 
be at least one of the subjects on which the party 
coming into power will be unanimous. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHINESE LABOUR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I do not think I have anything to add to the 
strong arguments against the Chinese Ordinance which 
have been stated both in the House of Lords and in the 
House of Commons, but, as you ask for my opinion, I 
shall say a few words. 

I do not think that any case has been made out for 
such a very questionable measure. I will not talk 
about slavery, or discuss what degree of approach towards 
it the Ordinance involves, though I think that any step 
to limit the freedom of labour should be watched with the 
greatest suspicion by the people of this country. I have 
no doubt that there is a serious financial difficulty in the 
Transvaal, and it is natural that those entrusted with the 
administration should be eager to adopt what seems to 
them the easiest means of overcoming it. But in doing so 
they are entering upon a system which it would be very 
difficult to change, and which would have far-reaching 
effects upon the moral as well as the economical state of 
the colony. And even apart from the special dangers of 
the system, of which so much has been said by competently 
informed persons, it seems to me that, in a country where 
the native races are to the whites in the proportion of 
seven to one, the social problem is sufficiently complex 
without introducing a new element. 

It is said that we have not the responsibility for this 
measure, and that in objecting to it we are interfering 
with the judgment of the people of the Transvaal. 
Lord Milner assures us that the great majority of the in- 
habitants of the colony are in favour of the Chinese Ordi- 
nance. But how can he tell? It is the most difficult of 
all things to measure the strength of opposing parties even 
in the election of a member of parliament for a single 
town. Up to the day of election we find both sides over- 
estimating their voting power, and very often the result 
varies much from the calculations of either. And it is 
often the same with the country in general, as anyone who 
can recall the elections of the last thirty or forty years will 
recognise. In the present condition of affairs in the 
Transvaal, where the government is not in the hands of 
elected representatives of the people, and where the means 
of ascertaining the drift of popular opinion are much less 
than in this country, it must be still more difficult to form 
an adequate estimate of the facts. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that we cannot shift the responsibility of deciding 
from our own shoulders to those of the people of the 
colony. It is with us that that responsibility rests, and I 
still hope that the expression of the will of the people of the 
country may be so unmistakable as to prevent the Ordi- 
nance from being carried into effect.—Yours, etc., 


: Epwarp Cairp. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


RITUALISTS AND LIBERALISM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. W. D. Morrison, in his letter on the subject 
of Dr. Beeby and the Bishop of Worcester, made an attack 
upon what he called “the Ritualist sect.” As I do not 
want to quarrel about epithets, I will accept the designa- 
tion to which, in the interests of fair play, I beg you will 
kindly allow this reply. He stated that the said Ritualists 
had 1) engineered the Education Acts ; (2) had got posses- 
sion of all the official machinery of the Establishment ; and 


(3) were making use of it in order to crush “ Liberalism.” 
I am very well aware that the school of thought in the 
Church of England (rather absurdly) called “ Ritualistic ” 
(for the real raison d'etre of the school lies far deeper than 
any ceremonial) are, at present, being made a sort of scape- 
goat for the annoyance caused by those things in religion 
which people do not like to be over-reminded about; but 
really Mr. Morrison’s statements which I have quoted are 
exceptionally inaccurate. To take the last first. So far 
from the Ritualists being opposed to “ Liberalism,” nearly 
all the working leaders, the men who give savour to the 
salt of the party, are thoroughgoing Liberals. To take a 
few at random, as they occur to me (and leaving out the 
Bishop of Worcester, whom, pace Mr. Morrison, I think 
most people would consider a Liberal), Canon Scott Hol- 
land, Canon McColl, Mr. J. W. Horsley, Mr. J. G. Adderley, 
the late Mr. R. R. Dolling (has Mr. Morrison ever read 
Ten Years in a Portsmouth Slum? lt might make him 
more charitably disposed towards one dead Ritualist, per- 
haps), Mr. Percy Dearmer, and Canon C. E. Brooke, 
who, by the way, was some years ago nominated by the 
Progressive members of the London School Board for the 
chairmanship of that body, in opposition to Mr. Diggle. 


Has Mr. Morrison, also, ever heard of the Christian 
Social Union? And has he not seen, within the last few 
days, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s public testimony to the work done 
by the clergy of that body (mostly “ Ritualists”) in support 
of the Progressive cause, at the recent County Council elec- 
tion, despite the “recommendations” of various Church 
educational committees? Indeed, so far from the Ritualist 
clergy being opposed to “ Liberalism,” they really form the 
only strong section of the Established Church that does 
not feel bound to hang on to the Conservatives, and I am 
convinced a really fair scheme of disestablishment (such as 
| had once hoped Mr. Gladstone would have lived to pro- 
pose) would find in them its most earnest supporters. Mr. 
Morrison's reference to a saying of Cardinal Newman 
strikes me as singularly inappropriate. It is precisely be- 
cause the Ritualist clergy do not fear “ Liberalism,” or re- 
gard it as “the enemy,” that they remain where they are 
and refuse to leave the Church which, as Mr. Morrison 
justly observes, has such “ high traditions of tolerance, con- 
prehension, and liberality.” 


Then, again, with reference to the “ official machinery 
of the Establishment” (whatever that may exactly mean), 
Ritualists are very scarce indeed among the dignitaries 
and wirepullers of the State Church. Their power lies in 
the influence exercised (1) by the working clergy, whose 
devotion and sympathy can be gauged by those who come in 
contact with them; and (2) by the numerous social guilds, 
societies, and institutions, all of a Liberal type, which they 
have so largely promoted. The idea that the Ritualists 
“engineered the Education Acts” is equally erroneous—a 
reference to the articles in the Church Times during the 
debates on these measures will quite clearly dispose of that 
notion—and I know well what I am writing when I say that 
if politicians would leave the religious question to some of 
the Ritualist clergy I have mentioned, on the one side, and 
half a dozen equally influential men among the really re- 
ligious (as distinguished from the merely political) Non- 
conformist ministers on the other, it would not be long 
before a modus vivendi would be arranged that would 
satisfy the great bulk of professing Christians. It may be 
news to some politicians, but nothing is more certain than 
the strong feelings of friendship and mutual esteem which 
exist between many a Ritualistic parson and the Dissenting 
ministers in his locality. I cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Morrison and many other good Radicals confound the 
High Churchmen of to-day with the “right divine to 
govern wrong,” Dr. Sacheverell and the Queen Anne 
period generally, and such Rip Van Winkleism, besides 
being deplorable in Liberals, is not conducive to a clear 
comprehension of the forces of religion now operating 
among us. Apologising for the length of this,—Yours, 
&c., W. H. E. 

Reform Club, 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


HE national treasury of books and prints and 
manuscripts can hardly accomplish its due ser- 
vice without the aid of publications like the present.* 
The British Museum does not lend; and even the vowed 
student of letters, when he is within it, knows not half 
of what there is to seek in the way of the illustrative 
matter or ‘* iconography” that makes the past of 
letters less remote. If the material in the Bodleian, in 
private hands, and elsewhere, be reckoned in, it is certain 
that no single person in the world was aware of all the 
illustrations gathered in these four volumes. Not 
vowed students only but all the educated wish to be 
familiar with some of these illuminations in gold 
and scarlet—with the portraits of Chaucer, of the 
unknown fifteenth-century painter and his patron, of 
the ruddy-headed John Fletcher and the pallid Congreve. 
They want to see the endless pictures, drawings, cuts, 
and caricatures of English men of letters, from Chaucer 
to Carlyle. A strict record of such things contains a 
good deal, like the National Portrait Gallery, that is 
ugly, inartistic, and inexpressive, but to complain of 
this is to complain of history. The equine representa- 
tion of George Eliot that is here reproduced for the first 
time is an instance. We also wish to look at the 
handwriting of scribes and authors of all periods; to 
trace the changes in script, the development of its 
various types out of manuscript pattern, the diverse 
ways in which authors corrected their own copy or 
their proofs. The changes made by Johnson in his 
Lives of the Poets, the much-cancelled page of Mr. 
Pater, have their artistic bearing. Many such things, 
beyond enumeration, are here chosen judiciously and 
brought to light. We shrink not a little from a fac- 
simile love-letter of Robert Browning, even although it 
is sanctioned, and, for aught we know, may be in print 
already. Monuments are also welcome, though the white 
modern tombstones of Matthew Arnold and others are 
wholly unnecessary, and do not speak to us like the 
dim old memorials of Gower and Chaucer. The num- 
berless title-pages, or specimen pages, of notable books 
of various ages are also desirable, and so are plans 
of old theatres and sketches of actors in Shakespearean 
parts—the only sensible thing that abides of the mum- 
mer’s hollow fame. Nearly everything given here is of 
use to those who would instruct themselves or others in 
the records that prove to us the humanity of books. To 
set these in a literary history is also a praiseworthy 
venture ; but I hope that the real way of marshalling 
such pictures—namely,in separate portfolios under their 
different classes, and in far greater numbers, may soon 
follow. That would be the scientific way of achieving 
the purpose intended. But I think England has now 
the credit of producing the most ample and beautiful 
illustrated history of a modern literature. 
To accompany the pictures, but independently of 
them, the chronicle has been written by Dr. Garnett 
and Mr. Gosse. The former scholar covers the period 





* ENGLISH LITERATURE: An Illustrated Record. By Richard 
Garnett, C.B., LL.D., and Edmund Gosse, M.A., LL.D. In Four 
Volumes. 8vo. London: Heinemann. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. £3 net, or 16s, for separate vols, 


from the origins down to and including Shakespeare. 
His hold on poetry and letters is strong, and even 
deeper is his learned sense of the manner in which they 
arise out of culture and political history. This qualifi- 
cation shines out strongly in his sketch of centuries like 
the twelfth and the fifteenth, when the vast and genial 
forces quickening an unborn art have to be mainly 
sought outside art, in religion, and education, and the 
changes of the language. Dr. Garnett does not attend so 
much to literary forms and their pedigree, which a 
complete history must notice, as to the influence of 
race, and cult, and war, and polity. He ranges far, and 
often opens little windows of light upon the island record 
by his sudden parallels from Spain, or the Celtic 
countries, or the East. He writes ina close and weighty 
manner, not always careful of rhythm or thegraces, but 
he lightens his pages by many easy touches, and speaks 
not only to a professional public, but to all other 
persons who care for letters. He finds a good deal of 
room for argument and conclusion on critical points, 
though the plan unhappily forbids his giving chapter 
and verse or the fuller apparatus of. scholarship. 
Hence his work is partly mutilated. The biblio- 
graphy, promised in the preface, has not come ; pre- 
sumably it is due as an appendix, and would be of the 
highest worth to the student. 


Only a few points in dispute need here be intimated. 
It is assuming too much to set down the old English 
lyrics, perhaps the best verse in the early language, as 
probably Northumbrian, on the strength of seafaring 
allusions found in some of them; to sing of the sea 
it is not necessary to live near it. The ‘instinctive 
and harmonious variety,” as one of Dr. Garnett’s 
authorities has well called it, of the old alliterative line 
might have had fuller justice, considering the lovely 
experiments of Morris and the dignity and colour 
that the measure wins in the Zroy Book, the Morte 
Arthure, and the best passages of Langland. The 
dancing beauty of Skelton’s finer verse and the 
dark mordant power in prose or rhyme of Thomas 
Nash claimed fuller praise. In the Tudor age space 
becomes more tyrannous, and, though Dr. Garnett’s 
chapters on the English Renaissance and on Shake- 
speare are fresh in their views and studiously written, 
his story of Old and Middle English literature is the 
more full and rounded. He has used the latest know- 
ledge at disposal when he wrote, and introduces the con- 
tested issues in such cases as the ‘‘ King’s Quair” and 
the works of ‘‘ Huchown.” The view of Mr. Pollard, 
partly anticipated by Mr. F. J. Mather (1901), that there 
is, after all, no lost Palamon and Arcite, by Chaucer, 
seems just alluded to. The judgment on Chaucer 
well exemplifies Dr. Garnett’s style ; he makes plain the 
difference between the historic and the absolute esti- 
mate of poetry and the tie between them. He says 
firmly : 


“ The productions we have hitherto considered possess a 
deep national and historical interest for the Briton, and 
deserve, as they have received, the closest attention 
from foreign scholars and philologists. They contain, 
however, little that natives, and much less that foreigners, 
would read for the mere pleasure of perusal, apart from the 
subsidiary aims of information, linguistic research, or 
insight into the national character. The power of delighting 
for its own sake is the true test of literary merit, and rarel 
until the latter part of the fourteenth century is an English 
book able to sustain it. The appearance of Chaucer marks 
the admission of the English among the literatures destined 
and deserving to be known beyond their national limits 
and to influence the literature of foreign countries.” 
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Dr. Garnett’s perception of form and beauty is 
keen enough, and his trained sense is well seen in his 
handling of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. He steers between 
the fantastic castle-building of some critics and the 
uncritical callousness of others, and he avoids revulsions. 
He has many phrases that bring light, as when he 
describes the Canterbury Tales as a “‘ mingled gallery of 
Dutch and Italian pictures,” and says that “‘in writing 
Lear and Macbeth Shakespeare had purified his own 
mind by pity and terror.” In the description of Spenser 
and of his ‘‘ ample, liquid, and booming verse” Dr. 
Garnett, to our pleasure, permits himself a freer 
eloquence than usual. This is not the place to argue 
the nice question whether Hamlet’s destruction of the 
courtiers, being strictly needless for his safety, was a 
sign of insanity; it was not such a sign in the old 
story that Shakespeare followed. 

The plan that answered so well in the earlier 
history might have been altered in order to do better 
justice to the gifts of Mr. Gosse. He has written the 
rest of the book, which fills two large volumes and a 
half. But the memorials become so much thicker on 
the page, the biographies can be and are made so 
much ampler, and the extracts, being more familiar 
and less necessary, are yet so abundant that the 
critical contribution of Mr. Gosse is considerably 
shrunken in bulk. 

It chiefly consists of a reprint, with some changes 
and additions, of about three hundred pages of his 
Modern English Literature, issued by the same publisher 
in 1898. I have searched, without the satisfaction of 
finding it, for any intimation that Mr. Gosse’s earlier 
labours have been reproduced in this way. In such cases 
an intimation should be given. Itis a pleasure, however, 
to have the chance of reviewing (which, unwarned, I did 
at first under the illusion of its freshness) Mr. Gosse’s 
work of five years’ standing. His design and com- 
position suffer somewhat from the intercalation of 
the extracts and biographies (felicitously compiled), 
which formed no part of the earlier plan. Some appear- 
ance is left of scrapwork. Nor has his range of 
sympathy greatly altered during the past lustre. It is 
always of interest to see the coolnesses and estrange- 
ments of a critic. Mr. Gosse does not turn to specula- 
tion, andtends totreat philosophersand historians purely 
as writers. That is impossible; even as writers 
they cannot thus be judged. And some of the large 
or magnificent styles, like those of Hobbes or Carlyle, 
are almost out of his hearing, so little does he care 
for what those writers have to tell. He seems to 
listen less for the roar of artillery on the open field or 
the trumpet of battle than for the clash of blades in 
private duel or the flutes and graces of peace. That 
is to say, he is equally at home with the satire and 
pointed, lucid form of the eighteenth century and with 
Keats. His pages on Pope, where he allows himself 
most room, are among his best. He has the true 
mark of the man of letters; he is affectionate and 
lenient to Pope, on whom the moralist and thinker 
have so often pronounced judgment and refused stay 
of execution. He is not a partisan, liking both Sterne 
and Fielding, though he may lay too much emphasis 
on the bluff and manly part of Fielding, and too little 
on his under-current of irony and subtlety, almost of 
sadness. When Mr. Gosse comes to the nineteenth 
century he is uncomfortably crowded with pictures 





and photographs, some of them scarecrows indeed ; but 
that is one of the risks of the enterprise. Throughout, 
thecritical phrasing of Mr. Gosse is varied, sometimes 
faintly exotic, and his own. There is something a 
little uncertain at moments in his use of words, in his 
cadences, but he is never common. A good deal of 
late has been written on Wordsworth; but in con- 
trasting the treatment of passion by Wordsworth and 
Byron Mr. Gosse was at his best : 

“ By passion Wordsworth understood no unruly turbu- 
lence of the senses, no revolt against conventional manners, 
no disturbance of social custom. He conceived the term, 
and illustrated his conception in his poetry, as intense 
emotion concentrated upon some object of fa or 

athetic beauty—such as a mountain, a child, a flower—and 
ed directly by it into the channel of imaginative ex- 
pression.” 

The same rightness is seen in the comment on 
Maud, so baffling a poem to the people who make 
books to show that Tennyson is a spiritual prophet at 
once deep and comfortable : 

“The volume of 1855 is an epitome of all Tennyson in 
quintessence—the sumptuous, the simple, the artificial, the 
eccentric qualities are there; the passionately and bril- 
liantly uplifted, the morbidly and caustically harsh moods 
find alternate expression; the notes of ao and 
night-jar are detected in the strange antiphonies of this 
infinitely varied co!lection.” 

This makes us wish that Mr. Gosse would write anew 
an esthetic history of nineteenth-century letters in 
England, at full and leisurely length, taking all the 
facts for granted, keeping free of even the best picture- 
books, and giving rein to his impressions, likings, 
and misgivings. 

OLIVER ELTON. 





CELTIC MYTHOLOGY. 

THE Irish MytHoLocicaAL CycLe AND CELTIC MyTHOLoGy. 
By H. D’Arbois de Jubainville, Professor of Celtic at the 
College of France, Member of the French Institute, etc. 
Translated from the French by Richard Irvine Best. 
Dublin: O’Donoghue and Co. 6s. net. 

A USEFUL task has been done in bringing out an English 

version of this important work on Celtic mythology. The 

translation, due to Mr. Richard Irvine Best, has been 
carried out with so much care and taste that the reader 
who turns to it instead of to the original will lose nothing, 
or almost nothing, in so doing, while in the few pages of 
notes added to this edition he will find some interesting 
information brought together from other works on the 
subject. In a sense it is, perhaps, a little to be regretted 
that M. D’Arbois de Jubainville has chosen to put his 
work in the form of a discussion of the Irish myths, as they 
are found in the Book of Invasions (the Leabhar Gabhala, 

a twelfth-century account of the mythical colonisations of 

Ireland), for in following this plan he has had to begin with 

rather unattractive material, where the thread of Irish myth 

is much obscured by pseudo-classical or Biblical adapta- 
tions. A good deal, however, can be put forward in sup- 
port of the plan he has adopted. “We hope,” he says, in 
the introduction, 
“that it will be considered in our favour that we have 
respected the ancient order in which Ireland has long since 
classified the fabulous tales that constitute the traditional 
form of her mythology. In substituting for this arrange- 
ment, consecrated by the ages, a newer and more methodi- 
cal classification we should have broken to pieces in our 
hands the very picture we wished to hold up to view.” 
However that may be, the interest and value of the work 
are beyond dispute. Some of the views it gives, such as 
the estimate of early Celtic pantheism and its relation to 
the system of Scotus Erigena, have been questioned by 
other authorities, but as a general introduction to Irish 
mythology this work seems likely to take a place nearly 
as high as that of the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss in 
the kindred subject of Celtic philology. M. D’Arbois de 
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Jubainville has supplemented this volume by several others 
of great value, which, with his work in the Revue Celtique, 
have greatly helped to raise Old Irish studies to the place 
they now occupy. Probably to this day few persons 
among the general reading public are aware that philolo- 
gists, especially continental philologists, are beginning to 
find Old Irish nearly, or quite, as important in the study 
of certain portions of Aryan grammar—Latin etymology, 
for instance—as Sanscrit itself ; or to take a case nearer our 
present subject, that Irish mythology has been found to 
give, with the oldest mythology that can be gathered from 
the Homeric poems, the most archaic phase of Indo-Euro- 
pean religion. 

To illustrate the Greek kinship of these Irish legends, 
which is of a nature to interest many who are not mytho- 
logists, one instance may be given. In the early Irish 
myths a god is met with who is known as Lug the Long- 
handed, a name that is also found in Gaul in the first 
portion of the place-name Lugu-dunum, which'has given us 
Lyon in modern French. This god Lug is a Celtic 
Hermes, and in one of the legends that relate to him he 
kills, with a stone, a certain god of night, Balor, just as 
Hermes kills the Argos. Here is the point of interest. 
Balor is also in some degree a counterpart of the Chimera, 
and in his name we have the “ Belleros,” which gives us 
“ Bellero-phontes” (the slayer of Belleros), or “ Bellero- 
phon,” both Balor and Belleros being akin to the Greek 
verb Badd\w (to throw), as the Chimera kills by throw 
ing out a stream of fire, and Balor by an evil eye, which 
M. D’Arbois connects with the thunderbolt. 

With relationships of this,sort, some of which are per- 
haps open to criticism, but which are always suggestive, 
this volume is filled. There is, however, another connec- 
tion in which, perhaps, Irish myths throw a still more 
interesting light on the history of European culture. The 
Lug just mentioned is sometimes associated with another 
god, the Dagda, whose name M. D’Arbois interprets as 
“ Good\god,” and thus connects him with the Latin divinity 
known as the Bona Dea. The Dagda owns a magic 
cauldron, which is spoken of on several occasions in 
common with the sword of Lug, and two other talismans. 
The cauldron, or one like it, is also found in the possession 
of Manannan mac Lir, an Irish sea god, and again, in Welsh 
romance, in the story of Branwen, daughter of Llyr, where 
it has the power of restoring the dead to life. It has been 
suggested, and it is far from impossible, that this cauldron 
is, or corresponds to, the early pagan germ from 
which sprang the legend, or a share of the legend, 
of the Holy Grail. Whether this is so or not, 
the jArthurian poetry proper—La Matiére de Bre- 
tagne—had, to some extent at the least, a Celtic 
origin, and the study of these Irish myths with his 
connection in one’s mind is one of the most entrancing 
branches of scholarship. M. D’Arbois has dealt, for the 
n.ost part, with anterior Greek or Indian relationships, but 
in his works we can get better, perhaps, than elsewhere a 
consecutive view of Irish mythology itself, with which one 
rust grow familiar before it is possible to estimate its 
place in European archeology. The Irish Mythological 
Cycle is in some ways his most important volume, and 
it may'be said once more that this excellent translation is 
exceedingly welcome. The volume is printed and pub 
sted in Dublin. 

J. M. SyNce. 





A POETS NOTE-BOOK. 
By John Davidson. London: Grant Richards. 
ss. net. 

To call Mr. Davidson’s book scrappy does not, perhaps, 
carry one very far, because the scrappiness is intentional. 
But the word implies a criticism, none the less ; for scrappy 
literature can only be effective when the ideas in it or the 
grace and lightness of it make one forget the scrappiness 
altogether; and then it is enchanting: whereas A Rosary 
is neither quite felicitous enough in thought nor quite 
delicate and accomplished enough in manner to carry the 
reader away. 


A Rosary. 


The book consists of eighty pieces of various lengths. 
Nine are in verse. Of the others about twenty are con- 
cerned with moral philosophy. and about twenty more with 
poetry and literature in general, including separate little 
essays on Shakespeare, Chaucer, Ibsen, Meredith, and 
Blake. Ten are landscapes, and some twenty-five are in 
the nature of aphorisms — epigrams, random shots, 
metaphors, fancies of all sorts. A charming collection, one 
would imagine—if only it were charming enough: but, in 
truth, it is disappointingly uneven. Some of the aphorisms 
seem to be entirely trivial ; for instance : 

 xxxi. 
HOPE. 
Is hope only the subtlest form of cowardice?” 
That might, na doubt, be made the starting-point for a 
series of acute reflections ; by itself it means nothing. As 
well ask if despair is only the subtlest form of courage or 
over-confidence the most insidious form of timidity. : 

Here are two others, Nos. L. and LI., headed respec- 
tively “Contemporary Poetry” and “ Conscience” : 

‘Contemporary poetry is always minor poetry. Not 
until it has been loaded with the thought and emotion of 
generations of readers can poetry be said to be of age. 
It is the centuries that give poetry its majority.” 

“The deletion of conscience is well known to be a main 
factor in many a reputation. There are beings whose 
monstrous defects seem to be equivalent to the possession 
of genius.” 

Was either worth putting in print ? Both statements are 
to a large extent untrue, and the second, in addition, is 
poorly expressed. “ Equivalent” in what respect ? 

Some of the literary essays are acute; but here again 
there are many inequalities. The theme of No. LXV. is 
the futility of all literary criticism, because “it is impos- 
sible to give an account of one art except by another.” 
Why? And how would you “give am account” of a 
symphony in a picture ? 

No. LXXVII.—a delightful fancy—classifies literary 
men under the general head of “Forks.” The 
“short-story men” are forks with one prong. They 
prod about and fish up miscellaneous odds and ends with 
which to compose a wallet of “ half-ideas, experiences, and 
episodes.” To some extent, Mr. Davidson is open to 
the same charge. There are certainly a number of “ half- 
ideas” in A Rosary which might have been left to mature 
with advantage. In the note om Meredith (No. LXXIX.), 
without a word of warning or explanation we are confronted 
with 

“Woman, the intellect and matrix of the world.” 

We doubt if that is an idea at all. And what is one to 
make of random sayings like these ?— 

“Literature, which keeps on absorbing, and will ulti- 

mately include all Science” (xxxiii.) ; 

“ Literary criticism will not become adult until Science 
has adopted it under the style of a Criticism of Literature.” 
(xxxvili.) 

Perhaps it was after trying to make head or tail of this 
nonsense that Mr. Davidson discovered the impossibility 
of literary criticism. 

Many of the nature-pieces might in the same way be 
called “ half-poems.” The prose often runs unpleasantly 
into metre. Witness the latter half of this passage : 

“The broad, wide sea, like molten silver founded in a 
shelving mould, whose confines were the shore and the 
horizon, weltered and curdled in crisp, smooth, resplendent 
curves as the mail-clad wind tramped over it—the tread 
echoing to the sky, and yet barely felt upon the glittering 
plain, aerial strength and lightness triumphing at a touch. 
The Norman tower stood black against the silver; like 
ebony, clouds crossed the sun and lined the dazzling shield 
of waters. In all the precincts of the land, the sea, the sky, 
the wind of spring came conquering and to conquer.” 
(xxii. 

We ey quoted the whole paragraph because most of it is 


put into actual verse in No. LIL. : 
“The sea 

Leans up along the towering firmament; 
In crisp, resplendent curves the mail-clad wind 
Advances Channelward with echoing tread; 
Against the silver main your Norman tower 
Looms black; with ebony the sharp clouds zone 
The belted sun; and shadows overscore 
The dazzling waters,’—— 
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* 
where the transference of the resplendent curves from the 
sea to the wind is hardly an improvement. For the first 
line compare 
“The sloping sea—from any position above it the sea 
seems to lean up a little against the sky—” (Ixi.), 
and 
“Like an enormous shelf of glossy, oily, well-planed 
slate, the long, broad water sloped up against the sky.” 
x1. 
These ‘sedis are psychologically interesting, but 
they do not go to make a good total effect. They give one 
the impression that the author made a series of experi- 
ments, some of them unfinished, and was then too lazy to 
sift his results. 
Mr. Davidson has an assured reputation. In his case 
a reviewer can take a whole sheaf of merits for granted, and 
indulge in the luxury of a little fault-finding. Of course, 
there are stray jewels in A Rosary. Here are two: 
** And the wind, blowing pure out of space, 
Gathers the scent of the stars.” (lvii. 
Storm danced over it; the foam, like footlights, flared 
along the beach.” (xli.) 
No. LIL, a fourteen-page “ Eclogue of the Downs,” from 
which we have already quoted, has many fine passages. But 
a handful of jewels does not make a necklace—or a rosary ; 
and the total effect of the book is disappointing. 





NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Tuirty SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. By E. B. Kennedy. London: 

Edward Arnold. 
CasTILIAN Days. By the Hon. John Hay. With 111 Illustra- 

tions by Joseph Pennell. London: William Heinemann. 
THESE two books have something in common : begun in the 
seventies, they are full-fledged only in 1903. Mr. Kennedy’s 
book does not suffer from so protracted a development, 
which is indeed essential to its nature. But it suffers in 
the lack of a map. Why does not this experienced hunter 
and fisherman in Norway and Sweden of thirty enviable 
years’ standing thus help us to follow him among his 
pleasant camps in the different latitudes between Christian- 
sand and the Reisen Valley above Tromsé ? Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is asking too much. His book is delightful reading. 
The wholesome air of the Northland breathes strongly 
throughout its chapters, and his style is as virile as his 
hunting methods. He paid for his sport by roughing it a 


good deal, but im one’s twenties and thirties there 
is a charm also in roughing it. Two or three 
of his exploits, capitally told, have quite the 
Homeric ring. Others, as when he and the brace 


of cowmaids at the saeter slept calmly together, three 
in a bunk, give illuminating glimpses of local character as 
it was rather than as it is now that Norway is overrun by 
tourists and almost overburdened by big hotels. He is 
properly in earnest about the glories and salubrity of Ner- 
way in winter. But the North Sea blocks the way. Swit- 
zerland is nearer in time, if not in distance. Briefly, 
Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia may be confidently com- 
mended to all sportsmen. But why the quite excessive re- 
dundancy of “ great Stor Sjé lake,” on page 93 ? 

Mr. Hay’s Castilian Days deals with Spain’s central 
towns and people. If it were not so meritorious, both in 
style and insight, we should have done its author the wrong 
of fancying that it was a volume resuscitated as a pendant 
to Mr. Pennell’s impressionist sketches. Some of its matter 
is belated, to say the least of it. Spain of 1903 is not the 
Spain of 1870. She can borrow money now at better than 
thirty per cent. interest ; and the Spanish clerzy, as well as 
their faithful flock, have learnt several usef.l lessens in the 
last generation. But, on the other hand, Casti/ian Days 
is yet one-more proof how hard it is to move this raticn 
out of its ancient ruts. Though railways and newspapers 
have multiplied, and the cast-iron pride of the people has 
received shock after shock, the thorough!21 Castilian 
still goes about his business (smokes his cigarette) in the 
stiffening conviction that he is God’s chose creaticn. Mr. 
Hay’s descriptions of the towns and rural Castilians are as 
just now as in 1870. Castilian Days is a book one would 
like to hear criticised in Madrid. Though sympathetic, it 


is written from rather a lofty platform. We believe Mr. 
Hay represented the United States in Madi many years 
ago; be that as it may, he judges Spain and the Spaniards 
from the Olympia of his own great Repubiic, where free- 
dom of thought and action, and the spirit of enterprise 
which are their outcome, are commonplaces. Certain of his 
phrases are quite daring. He calls Madrid’s tutelary saint 
a “lazy lout,” and the bull-fighters “ devout ruffians.” But 
he is nevertheless an admirable critic, and even Spain may 
forgive him his abuse of her idols for the sake of the 
precious lesson he adds in these few searching words: 

“ Reverence for the Church as distinguished from the 
fear of God, and reverence for the King as distinguished 
from respect for law, have been the ruling characteristics 
of the Spanish mind.” 

Mr. Pennell’s illustrations are very much Mr. Pennell’s 
own. Some of them are good and others are merely 
romantic. Their nomenclature, however. needs revision: 
La Granga, Placa Major, and Zocodarar, or Zucodara, ars 
unfortunate slips. 





MR. SIDNEY WEBB ON LONDON EDUCATION. 


By Sidney Webb. 
Green. 
Tue London Education Act, 1903, has handed over to the 
London County Council a work of incalculable importance 
and magnitude—the education of London. Elemen- 
tary education, technical, secondary, university edu- 
cation, as the separate provinces of distinct, often 
mutually hostile, and constantly overlapping authorities, 
disappear from the statute book, and it becomes the duty 
of a single body—in) the moments which it can spare from 
tramways, street improvements, and the countless fie'ds 
on which it wages the wearisome struggle for the public 
interest—to turn 800,000 children, and as many of their 
elders as may be, into developed human beings, in a word, 
to keep the soul alive in London. There is something 
whimsical in the contrast between the burden and the 
shoulders cn which it is laid; and one must have a robust 
faith in the civic spirit (of which the dawn still climbs so 
slowly) to contemplate the future with anything approach- 

ing to confidence. 

But all must agree that the first practical step must be 
to take stock of the education of London as it is. This 
Mr. Webb has done. Patiently and laboriously he has 
surveyed our educational equipment—the board school, 
the “voluntary” school, the “secondary” school, the 
“polytechnic,” the working men’s college, the school of 
art, the “ scholarship ladder,” the libraries, the university —- 
and he presents a creditably clear and comprehensible pic- 
ture of the whole field, which cannot fail to be of use. 
It enables the administrator to see the various parts in 
their due proportion. It lays a much-needed emphasis 
upon “higher” education; lastly, it suggests some ad- 
ministrative improvements, and forms an indispensable 
starting-point for the far-reaching schemes of reform and 
co-ordination which it shows to be so sorely needed. 

This is not to say that, judged by the total impression 
it produces, the book is altogether adequate. The gusto 
with which Mr. Webb describes our existing educational 
inheritance will be envied, but not quite shared, by many 
who agree with him in his zeal for the cause. We move 
in a stimulating atmosphere of things and persons “ dis 
tinguished,” “ eminent,” “ costly,” “ brilliant,” “celebrated.” 
Certain buildings “ represent a capital value of not less than 
two millions sterling.” We swell with delight at “the 
munificence of Mr. Passmore Edwards and Lord Roth- 
schild,” “the munificent offer of Messrs. Wernher, Beit, 
and Co.” There is a naive belief in the efficacy of ingenious 
administrative devices, which for the moment is quite 
infectious ; a childlike faith in machinery which it seems 
almost cruel to disturb. Give us but a sufficiency of “ad 
visory committees,” “subordinate councils,” “highly or- 
ganised and differentiated” modes of government, and all 
will be well. The antidote to all this might be found, to 


LONDON EDUCATION. London: Longmans, 


take one example, in the recent report of Mr. L. Headlam 
to the Board of Education on the teaching in secondary 
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schools. It would show that it takes more than “two 
millions sterling ” to make teachers. 

Side by side with this insistence on the external we 
naturally find a somewhat scornful attitude towards the 
religious controversy which so rudely disturbs the pro 
gress of elementary education. To the “expert,” eager 
for educational advance, dispassionately scheming for the 
future, the noise of the contending denominations is odious. 
It gets on his nerves; he turns upon the combatants in a 
kind of fury of expostulation; for the life of him he 
cannot make them out. It is fair to say that Mr. Webb’s 
main object is administration, not politics. But at the 
close he turns toi what he calls “the lion in the path.” It 
is a curious and significant metaphor. The deep instincts 
—the ineradicable prejudices, if you will—these are not 
within the purview of the “ expert.” The wills, the whims 
of erring men— these are not to be studied as part of the 
dynamics of the education problem. They are simply the 
“lion”—horrible, unapproachable, to be shunned, if pos 
sible to be overcome and slain. 

Yet it would be most ungrateful to close on 
a note of disapproval. Indeed, only those who 
feel the urgent need of seizing the present educational 
opportunity can fully appreciate the service which this 
little book may render. To have contributed even in a 
small degree to the understanding of the present system 
—or present chaos—to have given even a faint impression 
of the unsatisfied needs of the five millions of London, is a 
real achievement. It will enable those upon whom this new 
responsibility has been cast to act promptly and without 
pedantry or narrowness. 


The chief danger which occurs to the mind 
on laying down the book is that disproportionate 
stress may be laid on technical education It hap 


pens to be a popular cry, and just as “ any fool” can annex, 
so “ any fool” can talk big about the struggle for industria! 
existence. No one can doubt that much remains to be 
done in the sphere of technical training. But we are apt 
to forget that, when the workman has earned his wages, 
there arises the infinitely greater question of how he is to 
spend them. To make provision for the earning, but to 
offer him no joy, horizon, no conception of life, no ideal 
of action, is surely Dropter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 
History, literature, language, politics, ethics—studies which 
have no market value, and for which, in a sense, the very 
demand still needs to be created—are, as things now stand, 
sorely handicapped. The institutions which teach them 
receive little or no support from public funds, while they 
are still further depressed by the competition of the State- 
aided polytechnics. Yet it is surely the study of the 
humanities that offers (humanly speaking) the best pro- 
spect both of individual and of social growth—not alone 
of the gradual civilisation of man and woman, but of the 
gradual reconciliation of the classes. In those occasional 
hours when all political remedies seem powerless to reduce 
the chaos of our society to cohesion, it is the widening of 
our common interests which always stands out as the 
surest ground of hope ; a slow and unheroic process, indeed, 
but one of perpetual promise, and accompanied on the way 
by small but frequent satisfactions. 


CHARLES RopEN BuxtToNn. 





THE BEAUTIES OF BELLOSITUM. 


Oxrorp: Painted by John Fulleylove, R.I., described by 
Edward Thomas. Containing fifty full-page illustrations 
in colour. Square demy 8vo. 2os. net. London: A. and 
C. Black, Soho-square, W. 

SOME men write books to earn their daily bread, some be- 

cause they delight to see themselves in print, some because 

they love their subject and wish to express their love. 
Such a book is this which Mr. Thomas has written, 
because he takes great delight in Oxford and rejoices at 
the opportunity of saying so, to an accompaniment of fifty 
illustrations of her beauties drawn by Mr. Fulleylove. 

Both writer and painter have varying styles. Mr. Fulley- 

love’s careful drawings of seventeen summers ago compare 


very favourably with his later and more blottesque impres- 
sions. Mr. Thomas has somewhat curbed the exuberance 
of his earlier style and a certain tendency towards smart 
writing, if we may infer that his more precious passages 
are those that have already appeared in the magazines to 
which he refers in the preface. 


The pictures are not illustrations of the text, neither 
is the book written round the drawings. In one way 
author and artist are agreeably akin: Mr. Thomas has 
spared us most of the obvious and trite quotations, and 
Mr. Fulleylove has painted from many little-known and 
unhackneyed points of view. Some of his interiors are 
models of careful and loving work, and of reverent por- 
trayal of detail and setting down of fact. The Sub-Libra- 
rian’s Study in the Bodleian is a little masterpiece of 
painting and of choice of subject. What a pity that the 
artist who could paint this and the “ Merton Library,” the 
“ Bodleian Library,” and the “ Interior of the Cathedral at 
Christ Church” could perpetrate such careless smudges 
as “The Latin Chapel” and “ Interior of the Sheldonian 
Theatre.” If all form is to be lost in a colour impression 
of a subject we must at least have our colour true. Ox- 
ford is a city of buildings, admirable in general effect, but 
with a wealth of exquisite detail ; the colleges are, for the 
main part, of grey stone full of infinite gradations of deli- 
cate colour, and set in a frame of cool green. Such is 
the colour scheme of Mr. Fulleylove’s “ Oriel College,” 
“New College Cloister,” and “St. Peter’s-in-the-East ” ; 
the contrast of his later conception of Oxford as a mass of 
bright yellowish-brown buildings under a hot, hard blue 
sky is a very painful one. Also, it is difficult to forgive 
him for “restoring” Mercury, and a very ill-drawn Mer- 
cury, to Christ Church pond; he might as well have re- 
placed “ Cain and Abel” in the centre of Brasenose quad- 
rangle. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth is what we want in pictures and descriptions of Ox- 
ford. 


The descriptions affixed to the pictures are generally 
pointless and often incorrect. We do not want to be told 
that “two or three bicycles are shown” in the picture of 
Broad-street, or that the two black smudges in the fore- 
ground of the quadrangle at Jesus are “two masters en- 
gaged in vigorous argument.” St. Mary Hall is merged 
in Oriel College; there has never been a cloister round 
the large quadrangle at Christ Church; the second figure 
over the porch at Oriel is that of Charles I., not Edward 
III. ; the iron grille at the end of Trinity garden is not a 
gate. 

Mr. Thomas has gone to the right sources for his 
information, and his recollections of Oxford have served 
him well, though St. Martin’s Church no longer stands at 
Carfax, and his fancy has conjured up more remarkable 
types of Dons and undergraduates than it has been the 
fate of most of us to meet. We should dearly like to have 
seen the Don who frequented the High-street in his day, 
that Don who resembled a Plantagenet when he walked 
and a classical Hermes when he stood still. We hope he 
does not mean to incite those who possess “ effrontery and 
an English accent” to walk in Fellows’ Gardens and to 
pluck the wall-fruit of Heads of Houses. Such persons 
need no incitement ; do they not appear, uninvited, in the 
inner sanctuaries of libraries ? and are they not found by 
scandalised officials seated at Common Room tables and 
drinking the Fellows’ soda-water ? The casual American 
visitor must moderate her wish to see “if this old ruin is 
inhabited.” 


A particularly pleasing chapter is that called “Old 
Oxford Days,” well written and well informed, and Mr. 
Thomas has caught the true spirit of the surrounding land- 
scape in “ The Oxford Country,” “ haunted and peopled by 
visions of the distant spires. They give that mild, well- 


sculptured country a soul. Even when the city is out of 
sight, its neighbourhood is not to be put by. Everywhere 
it is a suspected presence, a hidden melodist. Whether in 
memory or anticipation, it is, on all our walks, ‘like some 
grave thought threading a mighty dream.’” 
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MRS. CRAIGIE’S ART. 
Tre VinEyaRD. By John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie). Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin. 1904. 6s. 
THE perpetually flowing incursion into our modern society 
of swarms of people who are anxious to conceal their lack 
of cultivated taste in an enthusiastic appreciation of the 
latest “up-to-date” fashions and favourites in art has 
very naturally resulted in the “ cleverness” of many writers, 
artists, and dramatists being made far too much of. Our 
great amorphous public, delighted to find that it can ac- 
tually understand what these undeniably “clever” 
people are saying and doing, insists on emphasis- 


ing the most equivocal compliment that can be 
paid to the artist. For in calling artists “clever” 
we are, in fact, implying rather cruelly that their 


art is deficient in those higher qualities of beauty which 
cleverness never compasses. Mrs. Craigie’s The Vineyard 
is a good example of hundreds of cleverly fabricated “ works 
of art ” which her vast heterogeneous public to-day infallibly 
confuses with the rarer thing. In saying this, let us add 
that all work that shows real intelligence, as Mrs. 
Craigie’s work always does, has a special value to-day whea 
the libraries are flooded with the inanely trivial, vulgar, 
and pretentious productions of scores of “ popular” 
novelists. | Nobody will deny that Mrs. Craigie’s novels 
stand intellectually on a higher plane than the work of 
most of the “ popular favourites.” She always has a 
point of view, she writes with the skilful neatness of a 
careful and ambitious craftsman, and, heaven knows, that 
is a great deal in these years of shouting mediocrity. Fur- 
ther, her feminine wit stamps itself by a certain lucid in- 
cisiveness of phrase, and her best passages, always dealing 
with a woman’s analysis of her emotions about the man 
who interests her, are in a vein distinctly her own. If her 
solemnly self-conscious novel, Robert of Orange, with its 
preposterously perfect woman’s hero, Robert, showed that 
she took the public’s praise of her abilities rather tou 
seriously for a clever woman, it is notorious that successful 
women writers generally fall into the same error. Does 
not the solemn hush of a “ mission” echo unconscionably 
through the careful pages of books so far apart in merit as 
Daniel Deronda, David Grieve, Peter Halkett, The Beth 
Book? But it is ill to call back these ghosts. 

The Vineyard may be set down as a thoroughly con- 
scientious and well-thought-out piece of work, quite above 
the average mediocre performance, a piece of work that 
admirably defines Mrs. Craigie’s talent and its limitations. 
In France such a novel, amid the couple of hundred novels 
of the year as good and no better, would excite no special 
attention, because the Frenich novel with all its faults is in 
general both lucid and intelligent in its criticism of life ; but 
in contrast with English contemporary fiction, so rich in 
vulgar sensationalism and a muddled sentimentalism, The 
Vineyard is to be welcomed. People, no doubt, will 
vaguely style it “depressing,” but only because such people 
find no intelligent pleasure in exercising their aesthetic 
perception to any but optimistic ends. In certain respects 
The Vineyard suggests, indeed, that Mrs. Craigie has been 
making a close study of Flaubert, but the thinness and 
clarity of the method she employs suggests also that her 
attitude of mind in The Vineyard is innate. 

The story is simple. Federan, the handsome, plea- 
sure-loving, impecunious hero, a young county solicitor at 
Franton (who, incidentally, has won the V.C. in South 
Africa and is a noted steeplechaser), falls in love with 
Jennie Sussex, a beautiful and passionate girl, the 
daughter of the late Sir Fortescue Sussex. On her mother’s 
marrying again, Jennie becomes the English mistress at a 
select private school at Franton. She has three lovers, 
Harlowe, the dogged mine manager, newly returned from 
West Africa; Helmyng, the rising young artist; and 
Federan. Federan, wishing to make money quickly, is 
gulled by his friend Coolidge into getting up a private 
syndicate to purchase from a local heiress, Miss Tredegar, 
the Franton Manor estate, in the hope of finding it rich 
in coal. This Miss Tredegar, a hysterical, egoistic, over- 


imaginative girl, living her life of emotional morbid 
dreams, falls in love with Federan, and her opportunity 
comes when Coolidge goes off with the syndicates money 
and Federan is left to face the consequences. Federan 
succumbs to the temptations, throws Jennie over, and 
marries Miss Tredegar, who alone can save him from ruin, 
Jennie, after a few hours and days of despair, conso les 
herself with Helmyng, the young artist of genius, who has 
nursed “a desperate affection” for her, but a much more 
absorbing passion for his art. The third man, Harlowe, 
who loves Jennie with real passion, failing to move her, 
goes off in his turn and becomes engaged, in a couple of 
hours, to Lena Simpson, the old flame of his green, un- 
knowing youth. Mrs. Craigie works out her thesis very 
neatly, so neatly, indeed, that even the most innocent 
reader may question whether human life is ever so logical 
as she paints it. To draw attention first, however, to the 
novel’s strength, the character of the morbidly introspect ive 
and decadent Miss Tredegar is by far the best thing in the 
book, because it is the truest to nature. The authoress 
has (perhaps unconsciously) drawn Miss Tredegar with 
sympathetic insight, and so she is more humanly alive than 
are Jennie, Harlowe, or Helmyng, whom she has tried to 
paint with impersonal self-detachment. These three 
characters are only half-people, so to say; they are want- 
ing in real vitality, and in the end are seen to be well con- 
structed automatons modelled to impersonate certain well- 
defined types. Federan himself is better, and might 
have been styled a fairly convincing sketch had not the 
authoress, in essaying to enlarge it into a portrait, gone 
astray in many passages of psychological guesswork. The 
distinction we draw between a merely “clever” work, of 
which The Vineyard may serve here as the type, and a true 
work of art which conveys to the spectator a sense of the 
force and the cunning complexity of living nature, will be 
grasped by the reader who studies attentively the following 
passage : 

***T shall be blamed.’ Again he [Federan] was conscious 
of making an under-statement. The threatening vision before 
him was not blame, but ruin ; the humiliating and gloomy fore- 
bodings in his mind were not delusions, but the actual con- 
sequence of his folly. Before he could perceive the reality or 
the danger, or the preciousness of the time still left him, 
three visitors were announced, As he read their names on 
the slate brought in by the office-boy he became ghastly. 
The cruelty, without motive and without end, of men toward 
each other pierced his soul, and he asked himself why such 
things were. He meant so well, he asked so little. Why, 
then, at the thought of meeting his fellow creatures 
at a disadvantage did he feel such a weight at 
his heart—such a terror and such a repugnance in his 
mind? ‘We all want to get on; we all want happiness 
and a few pleasures.’ Zhe boys playing and shouting in 
the street below reminded him of his own careless childhood, 
and he wished he were dead. Then he thought how ferrible 
it was that a man of his age and abilities and vigour should 
be driven by the harshness of fate to prefer a grave to the 
world. But the appeal to death was insincere. The strength 
of body and the desire of the eyes which had led him into 
sin made him eager to live and to enjoy, and under all his 
melancholy the pulse of life -% up its valiant beat—there 
was force in his muscles, swift blood in his veins, and a 
tingling in his nerves. His time has surely not come yet. 
Death for him?” (Page 201). (Our italics throughout.) 
Now, the above passage is not an unintelligent skeleton 

analysis of Federan’s situation ; but it is quite unsatisactory 
as art. It is, in fact, poor art. Why ? Simply because 
the subtlety of life, the illusion of life, is not in it. The 
authoress has been unable here to create, in her imagina- 
tion, a single spontaneous inevitable gesture or speech -f 
Federan’s which would convey in a living flash to us the 
man’s real individuality, or his feeling, in the stress of the 
moment. The picture is abstract, its reasoning applies to 
all of us, and Federan himself, here drawn, becomes merely 
a shadowy A or B; in fact, not a particular man, but a 
human generalisation. And all this roundabout, lengthy 


analysis of abstract emotion is cold, brain-spun stuff, giving 
us no pleasure, because it is false to the living truth. Mrs. 
Craigie, of course, can do better tham this, but the reader 
will constantly find that in place of the subtlety of nature 
itself she 1s giving him artificial or theatrically ingenious 
effects (pages 259, 276, 339, 372), where the characters 
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explain their actions or themselves with carefully prepared 
reasons, and not by their characteristic instinctive or in- 
evitably individual feedings. And this simply shows that 
the authoress cannot bridge the gulf between her own in- 
telligence and the characters she essays to draw, cannot 
cbserve or seize on those tiny, almost imperceptible subtle- 
ties in feature, mood, and feeling by which men betray to 
the true artist’s eye the rich forces of individuality playing 
within them. The character of Jennie is a good case in 
point. In Chapter XX. Jennie, overhearing Federan’s 
“once-loved voice ” talking in confidential tones to another 
woman, wanders out into the woods, a prey to jealousy. 
But the authoress doesn't rake us feel Jennie’s situation. 
She talks as though she were (as indeed she is) in a book. 
No real emotion is conveyed to us. Jennie bursts into un- 
natural confidences with Harlowe, whom she meets acci- 
dentally, just as all the characters do when they meet one 
another. But the reader feels no special interest or sur- 
prise at their unnatural behaviour, for he recognises that 
all the men and women (Miss Tredegar excepted) are very 
much of a piece, all read us the same neat little lectures 
in their hour of sorrow and make the same little moviag 
appeals, and both their words and their emotions sre 
drawn from the same impersonal “ clever” source. Jennie, 
for example, in the hour of her jealousy, after weepiag 
violently, says to Harlowe : 

“If I could not help him, how could you ?”’ she asked, 
jealously. “Tell me this: if love can die out in this way, 
why love at all? why read so much about it? why write such 
lies about it? And it doesn’t die in peace, or rest in 
peace. I feel scarred all over, and the scars burn.” 

“If we could have been always together, in some quiet 
place, far away from the rest of the world!” she said. 
“The others made the mischief.” 

**He loved me,” she said, “he said so, and I knew he 
meant it. I was not deceived. We were too happy. I 
might have known it could not last. Now, there’s an iron 
wall between us. I was unjust; I was unkind. I ought 
to have made his faults my own, and suffered for them 
with him. If he was disappointed in me, how have I dis- 
appointed him,” etc. p. 287. 

Now what a stock of worn-out clichés is here! There is 
absolutely no individuality revealed in the whole chapter, 
and so far as their truth to nature goes these speeches might 
be made any character in any civilised country, in 
hundreds of thousands of similar situations. Its anything 
you like except art. But our huge innocent public will 
accept it all, at thea word of command, and murmur, “ very 
fine technique,” and will try and fortify its suffering stomach 
with a handful of epigrams. 

It would be unfair, however, to take leave of The 
Vineyard without indicating, however briefly, the positive 
side of the talent of the authoress, and some qualities 
which more or less mask its radical deficiency. The 
authoress is at her best in drawing a certain type of woman, 
always the same woman in fact, one characterised by her 
spiritual coquetry with passion, and her inability to lose and 
merge herself in self-surrender to another's indentity. The 
heart of an egotistic woman, dominated by her brain—this 
is an interesting thesis, which Mrs. Craigie has treated on 
several occasions with wit and penetration. Where, how- 
ever, she sets out to paint life and character “ objectively,” 
she fails, although her descriptions are good, and her ob- 
servations, though by no means original, are apt. The 
Vineyard is worth reading for its general commentary, 
although its characters are ghosts, except in externals ; and 
as a work of imagination it is painfully empty. Still, none 
the less, The Vineyard can be read, which is more than 
can be said for most of its competitors for “ popular favour.” 





ONE WAY OF WRITING LATIN VERSE. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE. By S. E. Winbolt, M.A. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1903. 

Tuts book is the outcome of a desire to introduce effi- 
ciency into the department of Latin verse. Briefly, the 
author attempts to sketch the growth of the Latin hexameter 
to the status of a literary form, illustrating at each successive 
stage how its evolution follows the line of a nearer con- 





formity of rhythm and thought. The method of teaching 
is by examples rather than precept. The pauses and in- 
tervals of the verse are examined, each pause receives a 
separate treatment and has its 0o¢ assigned, the 
cesugas are classified, the normal beginnings and endings 
of the line and the admissible meetings of vowels and 
consonants are noted and explained. In a chapter on 
rhythmical structure it is shown that the order of words 
is not arbitrary, but in the true sense rhetorical, that 
poetry too has its periods and is governed by relations 
quite as strict as those applying to Latin verse. Full of 
these classical instances, the pupil is bidden to go and give 
them practical effect. 

On the whole, we shall be surprised if he can. It is 
not enough to have an accurate analysis of the technique 
of the Latin poets, a statistical summary of their prevailing 
pauses, or even an esthetic jus‘ification of their rhythms 
from the familiar “humi bos” up to the highest moods of 
their genius. It is not only that the study is not so scien- 
tific as would appear, that it has its lists of “ notable excep- 
tions,” that the same movement of the verse admittedly 
does duty for inconsistent ends, to give special emphasis, 
to express rapidity, or merely to add variety. It is, in 
fact, that this is but a small part of the equipment neces- 
sary for writing Latin verse. We are continually forced 
back on “a general sense of rhythm” for our guide. Our 
general rules are overridden by the exigencies of a foreign 
metre, never completely subdued, and by the rhythmical 
instinct of each individual poet. And it must be added 
that these results, even if uniform and complete, are at 
best only deductive ; they are observations after the event, 
and in the analysis by which they are discovered the real 
clue to their composition is lost. A certain spontaneity 
might come from constant practice, but to the majority 
of learners the rules here given must represent counsels 
of perfection in a form which cannot be followed. The 
book, on the whole, is one for the teacher, rather than 
the pupil. It shows us how Virgil might have produced 
his effects, mechanically considered, not how the golden 
phrase, in fact, came to be here, and thus, with its incom 
parable ornaments of rhythm and style. But as such 
it supplies a number of useful tests, which any gegeher 
would be well advised to apply in correcting his pupils’ 
compositions. 

Though disguised asa school-book, this volume at the 
same time represents considerable practical research in 
the science of vO, an enterprise of little account 
in this country, which has a dislike of statistical surveys 
in any field. Mr. Winbolt acknowledges his debt to 
Derbisch, Lederer, Kéntrém, and Plessis, and he has 
added something to their labours. Incidentally, and apart 
from its educational value, the book contains many in- 
teresting facts. The dissimilar rhythms of Virgil and 
Ovid are well analysed, and there is a table showing curious 
affinities and divergences of practice among the Roman 
poets on the important subject of elision. The phrase, 
“poetic license” is justly condemned. And all that is 
said on the transformation of the Ovid dactylic hexameter 
into its Virgilian counterpart, and the motive of the con- 
tinual experiments of which it was the subject, is of value 
both to versifier and to scholar. 
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